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Justice for All 


The dignity of man, the respect and the 
recognition of the inherent work of each and 
every person under God—these values are the 
very essence of democracy and the very genius 
of democracy and the very genius of Chris- 
tianity. 

The dignity of man must be upheld, whether 
rich or poor, management or labor, skilled 
workman or common laborer, Gentile or Jew, 
Japanese or Negro, Catholic or Protestant. 
Either there is dignity in all honest toil or 
there is dignity in none. 

If management is indispensable, so is labor. 
If a politician, minister or professor is saluted 
for his work, so must the workingman be 
saluted for his work. 

We are all indebted to labor for providing 
what I call a social balance in the American 
economy. If we had great power in govern- 
ment and great strength in business and 
weakness in labor, we would have an un- 
fortunate situation. In days of big business 
and big government there must also be big 
labor movements in order to give economic, 
political and social balance so that each and 
every American might have a chance to grow 
and develop into the kind of person that God 
intends for him to be. 

I am convinced that labor cannot afford to 
be divided along racial, religious or cultural 
lines. Labor is one, and all men who toil 
belong together. If labor is divided, the econ- 
omy is weakened and we play into the hands * 
of those who are not friendly toward labor and 
who would divide and ruin us. 

Any discrimination against labor and any 
discrimination against a racial or cultural 
group hurts the United States. Democracy 
and the Christian religion are bigger than 
any racial or cultural group. But it so hap- 
pens that if Christianity and democracy are to 
survive in a world threatened by communism, 
they cannot survive without the implementa- 
tion of the American dream—equality and 
justice for all. 


Dr. Benjamin Mays. 
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‘NO TIME CAN BE LOST’ 





LEGISLATIVE PARLEY CALLED 


A TWO-PRONGED legislative program—geared to 
winning Congressional enactment of ‘‘enlightened 
public-interest legislation” and to heading off pas- 
sage of further ‘‘unfair, restrictive” labor measures 
—will be hammered out by the AFL-CIO during 
a three-day legislative conference in Washington. 
The legislative gathering will be held on January 
11, 12 and 13. 

Organized labor’s pledge to wage a vigorous 
fight for passage of ‘‘a positive program for 
America” was contained in a formal conference call 
issued by AFL-CIO President George Meany and 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. It went 
out to the officers of national and international 
unions, state bodies and larger city central bodies. 

The conference, to be held in the Willard Hotel, 
will be used for the twin purpose of advising Con- 
gress of labor’s program and hearing from Congres- 
sional leaders of their plans for the second session 
of the Eighty-sixth Congress. The leaders of both 
houses of Congress and both political parties have 
been invited to address the session. 

The conference will take place against the back- 
drop of what the AFL-CIO has considered a medi- 


ocre showing by Congress during 1959. Mr. Meany 
and Mr. Schnitzler recalled that the AFL-CIO’s 
third constitutional convention in San Francisco 
found ‘‘little to cheer about” in the record of the 
first session. 

“If the Eighty-sixth Congress is to adopt en- 
lightened public-interest legislation,” the confer- 
ence call declared, ‘‘it must do that job during the 
first six months of 1960. 

‘‘The AFL-CIO firmly believes that this Congress 
can and should adopt a positive program for 
America. We believe the Congress must complete 
action to provide for those who continue to live in 
economic uncertainty.” 

The conference call took notice of the traditional 
brevity of Congressional sessions in years when 
national party conventions are scheduled. 

‘*The political realities mean that the 1960 session 
of the Congress will be short,” the call said. ‘‘It is 
not expected that the Congress will be meeting 
after the Fourth of July. 

‘‘That means no time can be lost if the Eighty- 
sixth Congress is to enact the progressive legisla- 
tion that the nation urgently requires.” 


Meany Assails Exchange Pact 


HE State Department has been 
hl ewes by AFL-CIO President 

George Meany of perpetrating 
“a fraud on the American people” 
in signing an agreement with Soviet 
Russia advocating “exchanges” be- 
tween labor union delegations of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. de- 
spite the fact that the latter’s so-called 
trade unions are under the “ironclad 
control and domination” of the gov- 
ernment. 

The State Department backed away 
quickly from the policy declaration, 
announcing it had no intention of 
joining in the exchange of any labor 
union delegations unless such an ex- 
change were approved in advance by 
the leaders of the American trade 
union movement. 

In a press conference upon his re- 
turn to New York from the sixth 
world congress of the International 
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Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in Belgium, Mr. Meany said that no 
State Department agreement “can 
hide the facts” that Soviet labor or- 
ganizations are “the tools of the state 
—-tools of worker oppression.” 

The AFL-CIO’s president told re- 
porters that the agreement constitutes 
an abrupt switch in American for- 
eign policy, since in the past the 
United States has insisted that scien- 
tific and cultural groups and labor 
be free of state control. 

“Actually, the new cultural agree- 
ment is a fraud on the American 
people—like fixed TV shows and pay- 
ola,” Mr. Meany said. 

Declaring that the agreement was 
“dangerously in error,” Mr. Meany 
charged that the State Department 
“has known for years that no non- 
governmental organizations of any 
kind—least of all labor or trade un- 


ions—exist in the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
Empire is completely _ totalitarian- 
ruled. It is a one-party dictatorship.” 

Under the leadership of Nikita 
Khrushchev, he continued, this “con- 
trol over labor has been extended and 
intensified.” 

The AFL-CIO president conceded 
that “government-to-government ex- 
changes are possible,” but warned 
that American labor “cannot ex- 
change delegates” with Russian un- 
ions as long as they remain domi- 
nated by the Soviet government. 

“Labor,” he declared, “looks for- 
ward to the day when Soviet workers 
are free and have the right to organ- 
ize, the right to quit, the right to 
strike, the right to seek employment, 
the right to change employment—all 
rights now denied. 

“We would gladly agree to ex 
changes with free labor.” 
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were called “industrial isola- 

tionists” by David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers 
of America, following the AFL-CIO 
union’s negotiation of agreements 
with can and aluminum producers. 

“Everybody seems to be out of step 
but them,” Mr. McDonald said. “If 
they had the will to make an agree- 
ment, it could be done in an hour.” 

The steel industry’s negotiators 
tried to belittle the union’s accords in 
the can and aluminum industries. R. 
Conrad Cooper of U.S. Steel, the na- 
tion’s largest steel company, told re- 
porters that he did not believe the 
can and aluminum agreements would 
have “any significant bearing” on the 
steel talks. 

The Steelworkers have denounced 
anew million-dollar propaganda drive 
of the basic steel industry as a “‘care- 
fully contrived campaign to condi- 
tion the public and our members to 
the idea that steelworkers should not 
share” in record-breaking profits. 

The union referred to a heavy bar- 
rage of slick brochures and expensive 
newspaper advertisements unleashed 
by the industry. The steel manage- 
ment campaign claims that the com- 
panies’ so-called “last offer”—calling 
for inadequate economic benefits and 
a gutting of work-rule safeguards— 


i EADERS of major steel companies 


constitutes a “fair and generous 
” 

offer. 

The advertisements, which  ap- 


peared in leading metropolitan news- 
papers from coast to coast, and the 
expensive printed brochures, mailed 
to USWA members and so-called 
“opinion leaders,” were meant “to 
frighten some people into accepting 
inferior wage agreements and wa- 
tered-down benefits,” the Steelwork- 
ers charged. 

The union—its 116-day _ strike 
halted temporarily by a Taft-Hartley 
injunction which expires January 26 
—served notice on the industry that 
its members would not be “soft- 
soaped” by the campaign. The un- 
ion expressed confidence that the 
500,000 workers would provide ‘the 
answer to the employers’ all-out at- 
tack with an “overwhelming rejec- 
tion” of the proposal. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, a Pres- 
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idential board of inquiry will be re- 
quired to certify management’s “last 
offer” after January 6 and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board will 
have to conduct a secret-ballot vote 
of members of the union on this offer 
prior to January 21. The union will 
be free to resume its strike when the 
court dissolves the injunction five 
days later. 

Experience under the national 
emergency provisions of Taft-Hartley 
has proved that workers have always 
rejected management’s so-called “last 
offer” in secret balloting. 

The Steelworkers have repeatedly 
urged the industry to join with un- 
ion negotiators in working out a 
“fair and honorable settlement.” If 
no solution is reached during the in- 
junction period, the union has said, 
it will resume the strike with “the 
knowledge that the full resources of 
our own organization and the entire 
labor movement are pledged to sup- 
port our members in their quest, as 
free Americans, for new contracts.” 

This was a reference to the Steel- 
workers’ Defense Fund established 
by unanimous vote of the AFL-CIO 
General Board in September. Mil- 
lions of dollars already have been 
poured into the fund, which is keyed 
to the contribution of an hour’s pay 
per member per month. 

Both the newspaper advertisements 
and the brochures published by the 
major steel companies put heavy 
stress on the economic side of in- 
dustry’s “last offer’ with the value 
of the three-year package keyed to 
management’s employment costs in- 
stead of to the actual dollars-and- 
cents benefits that would accrue to 
the workers. 

The fleeting references to the work 
rules issue—key stumbling block to 
a negotiated settlement—are couched 
in general terms. The companies 
have consistently refused to spell out 
their detailed plans for changes in 
work rules, relying instead on con- 
stant repetition of the need for “rea- 
sonable steps to improve efficiency 
and eliminate waste.” 

In a detailed analysis of the in- 
dustry offer, Steelworkers’ President 
McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer I. W. 
Abel and Vice-President Howard R. 





cDonald Hits Steel ‘Isolationists 


Companies that 


won't bargain 
were lashed by Dave McDonald. 


Hague described the industry pro- 
posal in this area as an effort to 
“eliminate jobs” and warned that as 
many as 100,000 steelworkers could 
be thrown out of work. 

Under the company proposal to 
arbitrate the question of what work 
rules changes should be made to “im- 
prove efficiency and eliminate waste,” 
they said, arbiters would not be per- 
mitted to decide if there are, at pres- 
ent, adequate safeguards for em- 
ployes’ welfare. The offer, the Steel- 
workers’ leaders said, “provides only 
for a one-sided and loaded study of 
steps to * * * save the companies 
money.” 

The goal of the industry proposal, 
the union declared, is “the right to 
cancel local practices and agreements 
covering such matters as crew sizes, 
relief or spell time, wash-up time. 
overtime distribution and limits, shift 
preference, bans on contracting out, 
overtime rates for weekend work, 
etc.” 

These rights, currently protected 
to some extent by local work rule 
clauses, “were won through bitter 
strikes for justice accompanied by 
privation and even starvation,” the 
union said, 

It added that the United Steelwork- 
ers were able to achieve these gains 
over the past twenty years because 
“the union held together in a com- 
mon fight to protect the job rights 
of each individual employe.” 





By GEORGE E. LEIGHTY 


Chairman, Railway Labor Executives Association 


HARGES of “featherbedding” 

which railroad management has 

been making about railroad la- 
bor are completely untrue. These 
false charges are doing untold harm 
to the railroad industry. 

In all my years of railroading— 
and I started more than forty years 
ago—I have never seen as vicious, 
as misleading or as false a campaign 
against railroad workers as the one 
which the railroads of this country 
are now conducting. That campaign, 
masterminded by the high-priced ad- 
vertising and public relations firms 
hired by the railroads, reflects the 
same Madison Avenue disregard of 
ethics which has brought television 
quiz shows to their present ill repute 
and has prompted the Federal Trade 
Commission to launch its current 
campaign to stamp out false and mis- 
leading television advertisements. 

Why did the railroad industry, 
which over the years has had a com- 
paratively outstanding record of 
peaceful and harmonious labor re- 
lations. suddenly launch this irre- 
sponsible and demoralizing attack 
upon its employes? 

The most obvious answer is that a 
three-year moratorium on changes in 
wages and working conditions on the 
railroads expired recently. When 
Daniel P. Loomis. president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
launched this campaign last February 
in a speech in St. Louis, he and the 
industry were starting to set the stage 
for the coming negotiations. In this 
connection the aim of the campaign 
is to try to create an atmosphere 
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which would give the employers a 
psychological advantage in collective 
bargaining. However, the railroads 
also have other motives, less obvious, 
in undertaking this massive effort to 
brainwash the American people. 
Under the Railway Labor Act every 
major dispute that cannot be resolved 
between the workers and management 
eventually goes before a Presidential 
emergency board which issues a re- 
port on the facts and recommends 
what it regards as a fair settlement. 
\ major purpose of the railroads in 
their current propaganda campaign 
is to brainwash all potential referees 
and arbitrators, as well as the general 
public, to such an extent that it will 
be impossible for railroad workers 
to secure a fair and equitable report 





and recomendations from such a 
board. 

Coupled with the employers’ 
charges of “featherbedding” is the 
steady propaganda line that the rail- 
roads are in a bad state of economic 
health, that they are now unable to 
compete with other forms of trans- 
port and that they must have govern- 
ment help in order to survive. 

The railroads have done a good 
job in creating in the public’s mind 
the false notion that they are near 
bankruptcy. This is helpful to them 
in their bargaining position, but it is 
of even more value to the railroads 
in their lobbying and legislative 
efforts to win tax concessions, exemp- 
tions from regulatory measures and 
other special favors. 

It has already paid off for them 
handsomely in the benefits they re 
ceived from Congress in the Trans 
portation Act of 1958, as well as in 
the special tax measures and _ other 
concessions they have received from 
state and local governments. 


LTHOUGH the railroads are crying 

“wolf” and wearing a disguise of 
sheep’s clothing of feigned poverty, 
the fact is that they are today im 
sounder financial shape than at any 
prior time in their history. In the 
last decade, railroad profits have 
gained record heights and unprece- 
dented stability. 

This has been reflected in a strong 
investor confidence in rail securities 
and a spectacular advance in_ the 
value of railroad stocks. 

The Dow-Jones average of rail- 
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road stocks is up more than 400 per 
cent over the average in 1939. In 
comparison, the Dow-Jones average 
of industrial stocks has increased 
about 350 per cent over 1939 and 
the utility average is up only about 
270 per cent. Obviously, despite all 
the misrepresentation being circulated 
about the state of the railroad indus- 
try, investors like railroad securities 
and are bidding their prices up with 
enthusiasm. 

The railroads are still the largest 
and most important carriers in the 
transportation field. They are still 
the most profitable of any form of 
transport. They realize a margin on 
gross revenues that is two to three 
times larger than the margins of the 
domestic air and truck lines, and the 
railroads’ margin also is more favor- 
able than that of inland waterway 
shipping. 


OMPARE the railroads’ present 
C earnings with past profits. In the 
period from 1921, when the govern- 
ment relinquished its wartime control 
and operations, through 1958, the 
average annual net earnings of the 
railroads was $499 million a year. 
Last year, which the railroads called 
“a very bad year” and which was 
a recession year for all American 
industry, the railroads nevertheless 
reported a net income, after taxes and 
all expenses, of $602 million. In ad- 
dition, they took another $600 mil- 
lion out of their operating revenues 
and placed it in their capital account 
for “depreciation,” which they are 
able to utilize in any way they see fit. 

These are the official Interstate 
Commerce Commission statistics for 
the railroad industry as a whole. I 
defy anyone to show that they sup- 
port in any way the employers’ propa- 
ganda that they are going bankrupt. 
lt is true that some few individual 
railroads located in the Eastern part 
of the United States are having finan- 
cial difficulties, but these troubles are 
due to their outmoded capital struc- 
ture and other factors confronting 
these carriers. 

Oddly enough, as a general rule 
it is not the managements of the rail- 
roads in most financial difficulty 
which are pressing the industry’s cur- 
rent “featherbedding” charges. 

The fact is that railroad manage- 
ments are divided over the wisdom of 
the propaganda campaign which the 
group presently controlling the think- 
ing of the industry has launched 
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against railroad workers. Several 
top leaders in the railroad industry 
have told us that they do not believe 
in or support the current “feather- 
bedding” charges. 

The charge of “featherbedding” is 
being made against railroad workers 
with the primary intent of taking 
away from the workers a major share 
of their present income. The railroads 
have set the amount involved at half 
a billion dollars a year, and while 
they say that “the public” is paying 
this cost, it is interesting to note that 
the railroads have indicated no inten- 
tion of reducing their rates to the 
public by this amount if they succeed 
in cutting the pay of their workers. 

Strangely enough, throughout their 
propaganda campaign, the railroads 
never have given the public a break- 
down of how they arrived at their 
figure of $500 million as the alleged 
cost of “featherbedding.” Although 
this figure has no foundation in fact, 
newspaper writers and others have 
been repeating it without question 
until it has probably become the most 
widely disseminated of modern 
myths. 

On November 1 the time arrived 
for the railroads to make public just 
what changes they had in mind in the 
present working rules which suppos- 
edly will eliminate this fantastic 
amount of alleged 
waste and at the same 
time, according to their 
propaganda, halt what 
they refer to as the 
needless destruction of 
jobs in the railroad in- 
dustry. Now that they 
have served notices on 
their employes’ unions, 
the cat is out of the 
bag, and we can deter- 
mine the strange arithmetic by which 
the industry’s propagandists have ar- 
rived at this fantastic figure. It rep- 
resents one of the most unmathemati- 
cal manipulations to be found any- 
where in the realm of loaded statistics. 

First, say the railroads, more than 
$200 million dollars of this total is 
made up of the wages now paid to 
firemen in the freight and yard serv- 
ice, whom the railroads want to elimi- 
nate. For the moment let us pass over 
the completely unrealistic and dan- 
gerous nature of this proposal. But 
how, we ask, is the destruction of 
jobs in the railroad industry halted 
by a proposal to eliminate many thou- 
sands of jobs now in existence? 











Next, the railroads say, they would 
save $150 million a year by revising 
the so-called dual basis of pay for 
train service employes. This is noth- 
ing but a proposal to cut the earnings 
of these employes. It is a pay cut 
proposal, pure and simple. 

Another $100 million of the figure 
is attributed to the wages now paid 
to other workers who, the railroads 
say, fill “useless crew positions on 
trains.” Presumably these are pri- 
marily brakemen, although the rail- 
roads have not spelled this out in 
any detail. Once again one must won- 
der how the needless destruction of 
jobs is stopped by further destroying 
them, 

Finally, the railroads say that $50 
million of their figure represents the 
money that railroads pay out because 
of “full crew” laws and other safety 
statutes in twenty-three states. Those 
laws were enacted because the people 
of those states, speaking through 
their elected representatives, deter- 
mined that the railroads could not be 
relied upon without such legislation 
to take adequate safety precautions 
to protect the interests of the travel- 
ing public and railroad employes 
alike. 

This breakdown of the railroads’ 
phony $500 million figure for the 
cost of alleged “featherbedding,” on 
its very face, reveals 
just how tenuous and 
misleading the indus- 
try’s propaganda claim 
has been. All practical 
railroad operating men 
vigorously oppose the 
proposed changes in 
the work rules which 
the companies have 
called for. 

Of the present 800,- 
000 workers in the railroad industry 
in the United States, only 200,000 
workers are employed in so-called op- 
erating positions. Of that total ap- 
proximately half are engaged in yard 
service and are paid on an hourly 
basis, so that the so-called dual basis 
of pay, which is the basis of the rail- 
road’s “featherbedding” propaganda. 
applies only to about 100,000 train 
and engine service employes who are 
engaged in so-called road service and 
are required to work under conditions 
which are not present in any other 
industry. 

The minimum train crew in road 
freight service is only five men—an 
engineer, a fireman, a conductor and 
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two brakemen. This has been the 
standard minimum crew for over 
forty years, and it hasn’t increased 
despite the fact that today’s trains are 
many times longer. heavier. faster 
and potentially more destructive than 
ever before. 

The pay system under which oper- 
ating workers are compensated is a 
piece rate incentive system. where the 
unit of pay is the mile run. One 
hundred miles is merely a unit of 
work for which a unit of pay is re- 
ceived. Some railroaders inaccu- 
rately call the 100-mile 
unit of pay “a_ basic 
day,” and the railroads 
have twisted this term 
for all it is worth in 
their “featherbedding” 
charges. What the 
term really means is 
that 100 
basic unit of compensa- 
tion, and it never was 
intended to be and never has been 
comparable to the eight-hour day in 
outside industry and in the railroad 


miles is a 


non-operating crafts. 

Let me illustrate just how unfair 
the railroad charges that their work- 
ers earn “a day’s pay” in only a few 
hours of work really are by contrast- 
ing the earnings of a Detroit brick- 
layer during an eight-hour day with 
what the railroads call “a day’s pay” 
in their propaganda. The bricklayer 
currently would earn about $34 a day 
for his labor, while the so-called 
“day’s pay” of the average locomo- 
tive engineer—the highest paid of 
any of the operating railroad work- 
ers—is only $22 a day. 

Most of the operating workers earn 
considerably less—for example. only 
about $18 “a day” for locomotive 
firemen. 

When one considers how 
greater is the responsibility of these 
railroad men upon whom depends 
the safety of equipment and lading 
worth several million dollars per 
average train plus the lives and se- 
curity of many passengers. it is clear 
that the 100-mile measure used to pay 
operating employes obviously is not 
intended to represent a day’s work in 
the usual sense but rather is only a 


much 


unit of work. 

The railroads now propose to run 
their crews 160 miles for the same 
amount of money they now pay for 
100 miles. In other words, they are 
asking these employes to take a pay 
cut of some 60 per cent. 
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It is appropriate to point out that 
the railroads charge shippers and 
passengers on a basis of per mile 
carried. The dual basis of pay was 
put into effect at the insistence of rail- 
road management because it relates 
wage costs directly to operating in- 
come. Despite all the propaganda of 
the companies now flooding the na- 
tion, there is no evidence that in- 
creased train speeds and other fac- 
tors will ever mean any substantial 
reduction in freight rates or passen- 
ger fares. Since living costs gener- 
ally are rising, it is 
more likely that both 
will be increased. 

As a matter of fact, 
they would already 
have gone up more if 
the railroad companies 
in recent years had not 
been the beneficiaries 
of the greatest increase 
in employe _produc- 
tivity of any industry. In the past 
decade the productivity of railroad 
labor has soared an amazing 100 per 
cent and it has been rising in recent 
years at a steadily increasing rate, 
faster than in any manufacturing 
industry. 

The railroads argue that higher 
train speeds, because of dieselization, 
make present-day scales archaic. But 
in 1946, before the railroads of the 
United States turned to diesel power 
in freight service, the average train 
speed was only two miles an hour 
less than the average freight train 
speed of 18.9 miles an hour in 1958. 
Steam engines could move just as fast 
as diesels, but it took more engines 
and more crew members, and that is 
where productivity tells the real story. 

A 100-car freight train with two 
to four steam engines had two to 
four engine crews. Now one engineer 
and one fireman are responsible for 
any number of diesel units operating 
in multiple. They can and do run as 
high as five and six units hauling 
trains of 150 to 200 cars, and even 
more units are used where longer 
trains are involved. 

In any piece-rate system, there are 
always some operations which pay 
comparatively high wages. and when 
the railroads in their propaganda 
cite runs where they claim one or 
two so-called “days’ pay” is being 
earned in a few hours, they are re- 
ferring to these exceptional “red 
apple” runs. 

Such runs are held by less than one 











per cent of all railroad employes, and 
they are held only by employes who 
have worked up the seniority ladder 
step by step by putting in twenty-five 
to thirty years of service at conditions 
and pay which are decidedly sub. 
standard in terms of modern indus- 
trial wage scales and working prac- 
tices. For every example which the 
railroads cite as “featherbedding.” 
there are scores of instances at the 
other end of the pay structure where 
it is perfectly clear that the employes 
are grossly underpaid. 

If the railroads were to go on a 
straight time basis similar to that in 
other industries, they would, on the 
basis of 1957 employment, have to 
pay out some $647 million a year 
more to their employes than they 
actually did. That means that any 
fair and equitable adjustment of the 
dual basis of pay system to modern 
industrial standards would cost the 
railroads well over $100 million more 
than their alleged $500 million cost 
of “featherbedding.” 


N THE first place, railroad operat- 
I ing employes in road service did 
not get the 20 per cent increase in 
basic pay that was granted to non- 
operating railroad workers when they 
were placed on a 40-hour week. To 
place these workers on the same 
basis, therefore, would require an im- 
mediate increase of that amount in 
their basic wage rates. 

That, however, would be only the 
first increase in wage costs that would 
result from any modernization of the 
dual basis of pay system. Under their 
present pay system, most of the over- 
time worked by railroad employes 
in road service is paid for at the 
straight time rate, and working days 
of as much as sixteen hours at the 
straight time rates are not at all un- 
common. These employes get no 
night-shift differential and no pre- 
mium pay for Sunday and holiday 
work. They do not get paid for the 
time they must spend away from 
home at the far terminal, and they 
receive no allowance for their “away 
from home” expenses, while they are 
waiting to make the homeward run. 
Under such conditions, it is clear that 
the compensation even in the higher- 
paid runs cited by the railroads 
quickly evaporates. 

When the employers talk about 
“modernizing” the working rules for 
the operating employes in road serv- 
ice, they (Continued on Page 28) 
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HE ATTACK on unions and 

collective bargaining under the 

guise of “fighting inflation” is 
basically a fight “against economic 
expansion and full employment,” 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
has declared. He levels the charge in 
an article in The Annals, the publica- 
tion of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. His ar- 
ticle is part of an issue devoted to the 
subject of inflation. 

The nationwide campaign on infla- 
tion, Mr. Meany writes, “has dis- 
torted reality” and “has submerged 
the crucial problems facing the na- 
tion” —national defense, public serv- 
ice needs of a growing population, 
economic aid for the uncommitted na- 
tions and adjustment to automation 
and technological change. 

The phony inflation campaign is 
thoroughly exposed, Mr. Meany says, 
in the nature of the attack on unions 
and bargaining. 

“Americans have been told inces- 
santly,” the president of the AFL- 
CIO writes, “that wage increases are 
an inflationary evil, since they are 
supposed to have resulted in both 
excessive consumer demand for goods 
and great increases in costs per unit 
of production.” 

The facts are, he points out, that 
“there was no excessive consumer 
demand” from mid-1955 to mid-1958 
when prices were creeping up. 

“There was no general shortage 
of goods. Instead there was weakness 
in consumer markets during most of 
that time and there was a growing 
gap between the economy’s ability to 
produce and its ability to consume.” 

As for unit costs, Mr. Meany ob- 
serves, “since 1947 output per man- 
hour of work has risen at a faster 
rate than in previous periods, despite 
the slow pace of economic progress 
in the past few years.” He adds: 

“Tt is the attack on trade unions 
and collective bargaining that exposes 
the underlying drive of the campaign 
for restrictive economic policies. The 
entire campaign is basically a fight 
against economic expansion and full 
employment. 

“The attack against trade unions, 
as well as the propaganda for ‘tight 
money’ and budget surpluses at low 
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The Fight Against Jobs for Alt 


levels of output and income, is an 
attempt to achieve a slow pace of 
economic progress and high levels of 
unemployment. 

“What the restrictionists have not 
yet fully developed is a formula by 
which they can attain sufficiently 
high levels of unemployment to sa- 
tisfy them and win elections at the 
same time.” 

The need for national survival and 
continued progress can be met by 
economic expansion of at least 5 per 
cent a year. Continuing wage and 
salary increases, Mr. Meany writes, 
should be encouraged if growing con- 
sumer markets are to be attained. 

There must be an end, he adds, to 
the incessant propaganda campaign 
about “runaway inflation.” Rapid 
economic expansion to sustain full 
employment and meet the nation’s 
needs will do more than anything 
else to stabilize the price situation, 
he emphasizes. 

Later Mr. Meany, in a letter to 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, said the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has been paying too 
much attention to “fighting a phan- 
tom ‘inflation’” and not devoting 
enough thought to “developing a 
higher rate of growth or cutting back 
the recurring recessions.” 






The letter accompanied a detailed 
statement by the AFL-CIO on em- 
ployment, growth and price levels. 

The AFL-CIO president said that a 
much faster pace of economic expan- 
sion than the 2.5 per cent growth rate 
of recent years is needed. 

The government’s policies of tight 
money, high interest rates and at- 
tempts to balance the federal budget 
at relatively low levels of output and 
incomes should be halted, Mr. Meany 
asserted. 

His letter to Senator Douglas de- 
clared that a substantial revision of 
the government’s tax policies is re- 
quired to provide a more equitable 
basis for raising federal revenue and 
for achieving a better balance in the 
flow of economic returns to con- 
sumers and business. 

Mr. Meany said that collective 
bargaining has been a positive, con- 
structive force for achieving higher 
living standards and making possible 
greater economic progress. 

“We reject arguments that collec- 
tive bargaining has had any infla- 
tionary effect or that it has in any 
way impeded advances in_technol- 
ogy,” the letter said. “Examination 
of wage-price movements makes clear 
that the cause of rising prices in the 
postwar period is not collective bar- 
gaining wage settlements.” 


Labor Hits Franco Regime 


N THE eve of President Eisen- 

hower’s scheduled visit to Franco 
Spain as part of his nineteen-day 
peace tour of Europe, Asia and North 
Africa, the AFL-CIO reiterated its 
condemnation of the Franco regime 
as “a reprehensible dictatorship.” 

In a cablegram to Pascual Tomas, 
general secretary of the General 
Union of Spanish Workers in Exile, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
called the Franco dictatorship “un- 
worthy of diplomatic recognition or 
economic assistance.” The message 
was dispatched to the exiled Spanish 
trade unionists at their headquarters 
in Toulouse, France. 

“We of the AFL-CIO reaffirm to 


you our international free trade union 


solidarity,” Mr. Meany declared, “and 
extend through you our warmest 
greetings to the heroic Spanish 
workers and liberty-loving people of 
Spain.” 

The AFL-CIO’s president recalled 
that the convention of the AFL-CIO 
last September “unanimously reaf- 
firmed this policy in support of de- 
mocracy and the working people.” 

The cablegram to Seftor Tomas 
concluded: 

“American labor will continue its 
efforts, in cooperation with free world 
labor, to hasten the day when Spain 
will be free and democratic and the 
Spanish workers will enjoy the free- 
dom and prosperity which they so 
richly deserve.” 














By JAMES A. BROWNLOW 


APPRENTICESHIP -1960 


President, Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


YNHE need for increasing our na- 
tional scientific and engineer- 
ing capacity and competency 

has become a favorite subject of dis- 
cussion during the past several years. 
Many speeches, declarations and pro- 
found conclusions have emphasized 
the urgent need of channeling our 
nation’s manpower into these fields 
without really planning to meet the 
real problem effectively. 

The nation has been bombarded 
with statistics and with comparisons 
with other countries, in our national 
Congress and in statements and 
speeches before business, professional 
and labor groups, both by those who 
know something about the problem 
and by those who do not. 

There are some who apparently 
believe that all we need to do to im- 
prove our relative national position 
in the fields of science and engineer- 
ing is to talk about it. 

Rather than to venture into this 
scientific and engineering field about 
which we have relatively no knowl- 
edge, we would prefer to confine our 
discussion to the problem of keeping 
abreast of scientific and technological 
developments in our trades and in- 
dustries. This is, or should be, a 
matter of vital concern to both em- 
ployers and labor. Failure by em- 
ployers and labor to keep pace with 
these changes cannot but seriously 
retard our national progress. 

Industry and labor have a joint 
obligation ceaselessly and fully to 
use the great technological progress 
which constantly is being made 
throughout the world. This can be 
effectively accomplished only through 
the full utilization of thoroughly 
trained, highly skilled craftsmen. 
Such craftsmen can be obtained only 
through comprehensive and jointly 
administered apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

Only through such apprenticeship 
programs—well-balanced, jointly ad- 
ministered and thorough—can the 
worker obtain the scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge and develop the 
manipulative skills which, when 
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blended together, give us the highly 
skilled craftsman. 

In recent months we have read and 
heard a good deal about the state of 
our apprenticeship programs, how 
we are not training enough appren- 
tices to replace the skilled workers 
who retire, die or move into other 
occupations. 

We are told that not enough ap- 
prentices are being employed and, of 
those who are employed, less than 
half complete their apprenticeships 
and become journeymen. 

This condition varies among the 
different crafts. Some have a better 
record than others. All, it is evident, 
have a great deal to do to bring the 
ranks of the craftsmen up to the nu- 
merical level needed to support a 
rapidly expanding population. Not 
only must the number of craftsmen 
correspond to population growth; it 
is also essential that training for 
craftsmanship be conducted so as to 
prepare the skilled workers for easy 
adjustment to the innovations con- 
stantly developing in their trades. 

We have considerable information 


to aid us in making some evaluation 
of the state of apprenticeship in this 
country. 

In January. 1958, there were 186.- 
408 apprentices registered in all 
trades, while at the end of the year 
this number had dropped to 177,695. 
It must also be noted that these ap- 
prenticeship registration figures do 
not reveal the number of apprentices 
who may have been furloughed or 
temporarily suspended from training. 
but who are still counted as a part 
of the registered apprentices on the 
active list, even though their training 
may have been delayed by weeks or 
months. 

There is no question but that the 
demand for skilled workers in our 
labor force continues to increase. 
Our recognized apprentice programs 
are failing to turn out anywhere near 
the number of fully skilled journey- 
men who are needed each year to 
offset even the number of skilled 
workers who leave the labor force 
each year through death or retire- 
ment, let alone to meet the demand 
for the additional skilled workers 
which continued scientific and indus- 
trial development requires. 

There is no question but that we 
must do more to promote the train- 
ing of apprentices if we are to assure 
an adequate supply of workers with 
the highest possible skills needed to 
keep pace with our technological de- 
velopments and population growth. 


EVERAL attempts on the part of the 
S government had been made to 
recognize formally the need of a bal- 
anced, regulated apprentice training 
program. At the solicitation of man- 
agement and labor, Congress passed 
the law establishing a Federal Ap- 
prenticeship Bureau within the United 
States Department of Labor which 
became effective in August. 1937. 
This is commonly known as the Fitz- 
gerald Act. 

Previous to the adoption of this 
act, apprenticeship laws had been in 
effect in some of the states, most of 
them directed to developing the joint 
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cooperation of the state, management 
and labor. 

Today the Federal Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship is composed of some 500 
employes, most of whom are crafts- 
men affiliated with the’ many unions 
of the apprenticeable trades and who 
have devoted their abilities to their 
crafts and to the effective dissemina- 
tion of information regarding gen- 
eral apprentice programs, designed 
to assist labor and management in 
the development of meaningful ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

We must recognize that the essence 
of this whole apprenticeship system 
is the cooperation of labor and man- 
agement, and that in each of the 
trades there are joint apprenticeship 
committees, composed of labor and 
management. The participation of 
the federal government and of the 
states is confined primarily to the 
promoting of apprenticeship, the for- 
mulating of joint apprenticeship 
committees and cooperating with 
these joint committees and giving 
them the benefit of the wide experi- 
ences of the federal or state appren- 
ticeship representative so as to assure 
an effective program. 

Even in the face of this activity we 
are falling far short of our goal. 

The number of completions and 
cancellations has been exceeding the 
number of new registrations. There 
were over 28,000 cancellations last 
year and just short of 30,000 com- 
pletions, while our total new registra- 
tions were slightly over 49,000. 

The statistics here referred to deal 
only with registered apprentice em- 
ployment, with state apprenticeship 
agencies, or the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training. Therefore, 
they do not tell all the story, for not 
all apprentices are registered. 

There is an urgent need for more 
comprehensive information on the 
extent to which we, as a nation, are 
meeting our demands for skilled la- 
bor through apprenticeship training 
programs. There is a need to know 
not only the number of apprentices 
in training for each of the trades, but 
also how many actually complete 
their training. This information 
should then be correlated with in- 
formation on the number of journey- 
men in each trade and the rate of 
journeyman loss through death, re- 
tirement and other reasons. 

It is encouraging to note that in- 
ternational unions have continued 
their efforts to extend and improve 
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their apprenticeship programs and 
that these efforts have not slackened 
during the recession in employment 
occurring during the last many 
months. 

It is important also to see that un- 
ions are giving increased attention to 
the development of the technical 
knowledge and skills of their jour- 
neymen. If a journeyman is to keep 
up with the demands for increased 
knowledge and new skills, coming 
with the rapidly changing industrial 
picture, it is imperative that he have 
an opportunity to acquire the fur- 
ther training and knowledge to allow 
him to cope satisfactorily with the 
new departures in his field which 
may have come into practice since 
he completed his apprenticeship. 

Those journeymen who are called 
on to play an important part in the 
development of the on-the-job por- 
tion of the apprentices’ training 
should themselves be fully competent 
in all phases of their craft, including 
new and improved techniques and 
developments as they come into use. 


HE problems inherent in journey- 

man training differ substantially 
from apprenticeship training prob- 
lems in that the journeyman must be 
sufficiently concerned with his need 
for broadening his knowledge so that 
he will be willing to give of his time 
for such purpose. 

A journeyman must be made to 
realize that the taking of additional 
training courses is no reflection on 
him or on the apprenticeship pro- 
gram which he completed. He must 
be brought to understand that the 
rapid changes occurring in tech- 
niques, processes, materials, etc., are 
bringing changes and additions to 
his trade which the best apprentice 
training program of a decade ago 
could not anticipate and train for. 

One method which has proved suc- 
cessful in arousing the interest of 
journeymen in further training 
courses is carrying out sound, up- 
dated apprenticeship programs in 
their areas and establishments. When 
the skilled journeymen see that the 
apprentices are acquiring knowl- 
edge and skill which they don’t have, 
they are frequently encouraged to re- 
quest courses which will give them 
the same knowledge and _ technical 
information which the apprentices 
are given. 

Surveys of apprentices who have 
completed their training demonstrate 


that job training is the weak spot in 
apprentice training. Some former 
apprentices indicate that they are not 
given a sufficient variety of work ex- 
perience. Some indicate that the 
journeymen to whom they were as- 
signed were not good instructors. 
They indicate that the urge for pro- 
duction may have kept them on cer- 
tain jobs in which they had devel- 
oped a high degree of productivity; 
this would be at the expense of their 
having adequate opportunity to work 
at other jobs relating to their trade. 

These complaints by men who have 
completed their apprenticeships sug- 
gests that steps need to be taken by 
joint apprenticeship committees, by 
apprentice supervisors and, above all, 
by management. Such complaints 
would not arise if those responsible 
for the operation of the apprentice- 
ship program checked the appren- 
tices’ job training at least once a 
month and had the authority to move 
the apprentices to different opera- 
tions in accordance with the estab- 
lished training schedule. 

The writer has long recognized a 
problem with which all unions, man- 
agement, journeymen and appren- 
tices have been confronted. That is. 
whether with the increased change 
in processes and technological de- 
velopment, we can continue to limit 
our training in the old, traditional 
way; whether there has been such a 
crossing-over or mixing of craft skills 
that it is almost impossible to follow 
the legendary jurisdictional practices 
of the respective unions. 

We do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. We are not now advocating 


that a diversity of operations be 
made a part of a formal apprentice- 
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ship of any particular craft, but it 
is a subject which is going to require 
the attention of both management 
and unions alike. We believe man- 
agement would much prefer the re- 
training of already skilled craftsmen, 
even at journeymen’s rates, to meet 
new technological developments, 
rather than to start in an apprentice- 
ship of a new and indefinable trade. 
This problem increasingly requires 
the attention of all concerned. 

The writer further believes that the 
day is rapidly approaching when the 
classroom and technical training re- 
quirements of the apprentice can no 
longer be taught after hours and 
after the day’s work has been com- 
pleted. Apprentices must spend a 
full workday at vocational school at 
their regular pay. 

The day is past when the entering 
apprentice has only completed ele- 
mentary school and is from 14 to 16 
years of age. Today in most in- 
stances entering apprentices must be 
high school graduates or at least have 
had high school training and not be 
under 18 years of age. Compulsory 
military service has had its effect 
upon increasing the age and respon- 
sibility of the average apprentice. 

Many apprentices are married and 
have families. It is unfair to the 





apprentice, following his day’s work, 
to compel him to take his additional 
related classroom training after the 
regular workday is ended. He is 
tired and lacks the enthusiasm which 
he would have at the start of a day. 

Suggestions which have gained 
some state and national recognition 
have been made to the effect that the 
length of an apprenticeship to be 
served should be reduced. 

Arbitrary conclusions reached on 
a unilateral basis in this instance are 
false. Again, experience has proven 
that the length of the apprenticeship 
served at present, as determined by 
labor and management, is not long 
enough and should be _ increased, 
rather than reduced. Only in this 
way can we hope to turn out fully 
skilled journeymen who are capable 
of coping with the technological de- 
velopments of their own trades. 

Apprentice training is costly to the 
employer. It is, however, an invest- 
ment upon which American industry 
can expect a full return. It is not 
wise that this investment be dissi- 
pated in partially training workers 
who cannot become competent jour- 
neymen upon fulfillment of such 
shortened apprenticeships. 

The number of apprentices in each 
given trade or industry must be de- 


UAW Wins for Packard 


HE United Auto Workers and the 

Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
in Detroit have reached agreement 
on a plan to assure Packard retirees 
guaranteed lifetime pensions equaling 
85 per cent of the level provided at 
the time the Packard plant in the 
Michigan metropolis was closed. 

In addition to pension guarantees 
for 1,900 Packard retirees, the settle- 
ment provides for cash settlements 
ranging from $490 to $1980 for 350 
former Packard workers in the 60-65 
age group. 

As a result of the settlement, the 
UAW has withdrawn a suit which it 
filed in Federal Court in November, 
1958, in a move to prevent the com- 
pany from carrying out a unilateral 
split of the assets of a corporation- 
wide pension fund. 

The Auto Workers’ Region 1 co- 
director, Ken Morris, hailed the set- 
tlement as a “significant victory” for 
both Packard retirees and those who 
are in the pre-retirement group. 
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“The Studebaker-Packard Corpora- 
tion,” he declared, “is to be com- 
mended for recognizing the very real 
problems involved and for willing- 
ness to work cooperatively to find a 
solution.” 

Under terms of the pension agree- 
ment negotiated in 1955, retired 
workers at the Studebaker plant in 
South Bend and at Packard in Detroit 
were to receive pensions equaling 
$2.25 per. month for each year of 
service. Payment was to be made 
from a consolidated pension fund. 

At the expiration of the pension 
agreement in 1958, following the 
cessation of Packard output in De- 
troit, the company unilaterally split 
the $25,000,000 fund into two parts, 
one covering Studebaker workers and 
the other covering former Packard 
workers. 

Since the $10,000,000 allocated to 
former Packard employes was not 
large enough to pav the full benefit 
to those on retirement, the company 








termined by the demands of that 
trade or industry. It must not be 
forgotten that the apprentice is hired 
as a learner and works as a learner. 
As such he is entitled to continuity 
of employment during his appren- 
ticeship and to some reasonable as- 
surance that upon completion of his 
term there will be a job for him at 
his trade. 

Much has been said and will be 
said about the limitations placed by 
some unions and management on the 
number of apprentices in certain oc- 
cupations. Far better that . these 
young men be trained in an occupa- 
tion which, all else being equal, as- 
sures permanence of work. 

There is an additional obligation 
upon industry, and that is to accept 
apprentice training programs and ap- 
prentices and not depend upon other 
industries or plants to bear the ex- 
pense and burden of training crafts- 
men, only to have them then pirated 
away by some company which has 
shirked its responsibility to train its 
own skilled craftsmen. 

In conclusion, this whole complex 
subject of apprenticeship skills and 
their development is one which needs 
the full attention of labor and man- 
agement and the cooperation of fed- 
eral and state governments. 


Retirees 


proposed that retirees’ benefits be re- 
duced. In its court action the UAW 
charged that this would slash the 
benefits for retired workers to 65 per 
cent of the figure negotiated in the 
contract and would make no pro- 
vision for those aged 60 to 65 not yet 
on retirement. 

Under the out-of-court settlement, 
a typical Packard retiree with thirty 
years of service will receive ap- 
proximately $57 monthly—roughly 
85 per cent of the original negotiated 
amount. 

Added to social security benefits, 
the settlement will give the average 
retired worker and his wife approxi- 
mately $207 monthly. 

In addition, those in the 60 to 65 
group at the time of the Packard 
plant closing will receive a lump sum 
settlement that will be equivalent to 
approximately $43 for each year of 
service. The average cash payment to 
those in this group, Mr. Morris said, 
will amount to $1200. 
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ICFTU Condemns Dictatorship, 






Acts to Detend Workers’ Rights 


’ @ \HE SIXTH congress of the In- 
| ternational Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions has strongly 
reaffirmed the opposition of the free 
trade unions to totalitarian dictator- 
ship in any form and the violation of 
workers’ rights in all areas of the 
world. 

In session at Brussels, Belgium, 
delegates from fifty-nine of the ninety- 
six countries represented in the 
ICFTU, with a total membership of 
57,000,000 organized workers, adopt- 
ed a series of policy resolutions and 
statements designed to advance de- 
mocracy and aid workers in the new 
and underdeveloped nations. 

Marking the ICFTU’s tenth anni- 
versary, the congress: 

>Condemned the brutal suppression 
of the Hungarian people by Soviet 
puppets. 

>Condemned the flagrant violation 
of human rights by Red China in 
Tibet and the violation by the Red 
Chinese of the India border. 

>Declared that the preservation of 
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West Berlin’s freedom is vital to the 
preservation of world peace, hailed 
the call of the West German Federa- 
tion of Labor for a United Nations 
referendum of all the German people 
and urged the forthcoming summit 
conference to remember the urgent 
need for guaranteeing the security of 
West Berlin and restoring German 
unity. 

bCalled for guarantees of the ter- 
ritorial integrity and national inde- 
pendence of Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. 

bOrdered a consumer boycott of 
South African goods to demonstrate 
tangible support of and _ solidarity 
with South Africans who are the vic- 
tims of the “inhuman racial policies 
of their government, which violate 
all concepts of decency and morality.” 
The Executive Board was ordered to 
establish a target date when the boy- 
cott could be most effective. 

>Condemned French violation of 
trade union freedom in Algeria and 
urged that imprisoned unionists be 


The Brussels meeting, which marked the ICFTU’s tenth anniversary, had delegates from fifty-nine countries. 


freed and democratic freedoms re- 
established. Both parties to the civil 
strife in Algeria were urged to open 
peace discussions promptly to achieve 
political self-determination and a 
cease-fire. 

>Condemned the Trujillo dictator- 
ship in the Dominican Republic and 
instructed the secretary-general to 
explore the possibilities of boycott 
measures. 

>Protested the systematic negation 
of trade union rights in Haiti, Nica- 
ragua and Paraguay and asked the 
United Nations, the Organization of 
American States and the democratic 
governments of North and South 
America to abstain from political ac- 
tion and financial assistance contrib- 
uting to the strength and prestige of 
these regimes and the consequent 
suffering of workers. 

>Pledged the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions to ex- 
pose and renounce all types of dicta- 
torships and regimes, and to build 
and strengthen free trade unions as 
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the most determined, dynamic de- 
fenders of democracies. 

>Urged continued serious efforts to 
build the Solidarity Fund as practi- 
cal machinery in the fight against dic- 
tatorship and in aiding its victims. 

bReaffirmed determination to fight 
colonialism and racial discrimination 
everywhere and to help achieve self- 
government and_ self-determination 
for all the world’s peoples. 

>Condemned actions in Africa 
where the drive for freedom has met 
government suppression, 

bDeplored the inadequate actions 
of the United States government on 
school desegregation, despite the his- 
toric Supreme Court decision. The 
congress declared its abhorrence of 
racial discrimination in the Southern 
U.S. and of recent outbursts of intol- 
erance in Britain and elsewhere. 

bCalled for the achievement of a 
dynamic world program against pov- 
erty, specifically urging affiliates to 
demand that their governments co- 
operate with others to eliminate inter- 
national trade obstacles and expand 
trade based upon maintenance of 
international fair labor standards. 

bCalled on all nations to devote 
their full energies to maintaining full 
employment and economic growth by 
insuring that the fruits of technology, 
automation and peaceful atomic en- 
ergy be used to bring about improved 
living standards and not unemploy- 
ment. 

>Urged all nations to join through 
the United Nations in a massive effort 
to end poverty, ignorance, disease 
and labor exploitation. 


5 ie congress also approved over- 
whelmingly a special resolution, 
drafted by the ICFTU Executive 
Board, directed to making the organi- 
zation “more adequate and responsive 
to the tasks ahead, with increased 
emphasis on the need for building 
effective trade union organizations 
and for dealing with the problems of 
workers in’ Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and other parts of the world 
where the struggle is hardest and the 
need greatest.” 

The first step in reorganization 
provided for four assistant secretaries- 
general working under the direction 
and supervision of the secretary-gen- 
eral but reporting to the Executive 
Board. 

Recognizing the growing import- 
ance of Africa, the congress created 
a new Executive Board post and 
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elected Tom Mboya, leader of the 
Kenya labor movement, as a member 
of a powerful subcommittee that will 
signal new actions in Africa. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
speaking on the ICFTU Solidarity 
Fund—a general assistance fund from 
members—said the United States 
hoped this activity could continue. 
But, he effectiveness 
would depend on creating a structural 
“responsibility to the needs of work- 
ers in the areas where people are 
striving for new independence.” 

Mr. Meany said American labor 
intended to help and hoped to do so 
side by side with others in the Soli- 
darity Fund, but “while we will help 
in any way possible, we will not per- 
mit the dead hand of bureaucracy, 
whenever it exists, to keep us from 
helping these people.” 

Arne Geijer was reelected as presi- 
dent of the ICFTU and J. H. Olden- 
broek was secretary- 
general. Elected as United States 
members of the Executive Board were 
Mr. Meany and AFL-CIO Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther, with AFL- 
CIO Vice-Presidents George M. Har- 
rison and James B. Carey as first 
alternates. AFL-CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler and AFL- 
CIO Vice-President David J. Mce- 
Donald were elected second alternates. 

Following the adjournment of the 
congress, the Executive Board named 
a five-man Reorganization Commit- 
tee. The members of this group are 
ICFTU President Geijer, Mr. Meany, 
Louis Major of Belgium, Sir Vincent 
Tewson of Britain and Willi Richter 


stressed, its 


reelected as 








AFL-CIO delegation was led by President Meany. Studying a paper 
with him during recess is Vice-President Reuther, also a delegate. 


of West Germany. AFL-CIO Vice- 
President Reuther was elected Mr. 
Meany’s alternate on the committee. 

The reorganization resolution was 
adopted by the congress after two 
hours of debate. There were ninety- 
eight votes in favor of the resolution 
and twenty-nine against it. Seven 
abstentions were recorded. 

Members of the AFL-CIO delega- 
tion played a major role in the dis- 
cussions on the key issues of peace 
and freedom and an_ expanding 
economy. 


HE “most vital and urgent” task 

facing the international free 
trade union movement is world peace 
and human freedom, Mr. Meany de- 
clared in a major speech. 

Without question, he said, working 
people suffer most in war and prog- 
ress only in peacetime. They are the 
first victims the moment freedom and 
democracy are destroyed and dicta- 
torship is foisted on a country, Mr. 
Meany declared, reciting a list of dic- 
tators’ actions from Hitler to Khrush- 
chev. 

He called the first ten years of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions ‘“‘a decade of continu- 
ous crisis,” pointing out that “the 
international situation today is poten- 
tially more explosive” than when the 
organization was founded. 

“The talk about ‘the great thaw 
and ‘the spirit of Camp David’ does 
not mean world peace has been as- 
sured,” Mr. Meany pointed out. 

The Soviet Union has sought to 
exploit the mood engendered by such 
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talk in order to “prevent criticism of 
its criminal aggression against liber- 
ty-loving peoples,” he added. 

Mr. Meany called the United Na- 
tions report on Hungary both “a les- 
son and a warning to the free world 
proving the absolute fraud of the So- 
viet Union’s plea for peaceful co- 
existence.” Since that was what the 
Hungarians had sought, he said, “it 
proves that the Soviets are truly 
afraid of peaceful coexistence with a 
free nation.” 

Mr. Meany proposed three guide- 
lines for international labor to insure 
effective, concerted action: 

>Clear recognition of the Commu- 
nist danger. 

>Strict adherence to moral princi- 
ples, renouncing none for the sake of 
expediency. 

>Determination that the free world 
must remain militarily strong until an 
effective, rigidly policed disarmament 
program is reached. 

The AFL-CIO’s president also sug- 
gested a five-point program as an 
ICFTU proposal to the forthcoming 
summit meeting: 

>A practical disarmament plan ef- 
fectively controlled and internation- 
ally inspected, including President 
Eisenhower's mutual aerial recon- 
naissance plan. 

>Free elections under United Na- 
tions supervision in every area and 
territory in dispute, including Asia, 
Africa and Europe, to assure the 


population full national and human 
freedom. 

>Free elections for a democratic 
national assembly to set up an all- 
German government with voting in 
the German Federal Republic, includ- 
ing West Berlin, and the Seviet Zone 
to establish a fully sovereign govern- 
ment in foreign and domestic affairs. 

>Total dismantlement of the inter- 
national Communist organization and 
all national sections and subversive 
auxiliary bodies. 

>Building the United Nations into 
a more effective force for preserving 
peace, promoting human well-being 
and as an organ for systematically 
advancing and applying policies cal- 
culated to eliminate every vestige of 
colonialism and imperialism, whether 
Nineteenth Century or the Commu- 
nist type. 

AFL-CIO Vice-President Walter P. 
Reuther, a member of the delegation, 
in a policy address on economic 
problems, demanded “intelligent, re- 
alistic, courageous action” by the 
world labor movement to prevent a 
“return to economic isolationism.” 

He declared creation of interna- 
tional fair labor standards is the only 
positive solution to the free trade 
problem. Branding as “essentially 
negative thinking” the proposals of 
some labor leaders for maintaining 
low domestic wage levels to promote 
trade with highly industrialized na- 
tions, Mr. Reuther said labor must 


Tom Mboya (left), the head of the Kenya Federation of Labor, 
has a chat at Brussels with AFL-CIO Vice-President Randolph. 
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Delegate S. Marcoecchio 
(left) of Argentina and 
Nguyen Khan-Van, Vietnam. 


narrow wage differentials and not 
participate in competition based on 
exploitation. 

The basic problem of industrial- 
ized nations is learning to achieve 
dynamic growth by managing an 
economy of abundance, he asserted. 

Mr. Reuther gave the solution as 
“sharing the fruits of abundance both 
at home and abroad,” warning that 
the need for prompt action is impera- 
tive.” 

“Wishful thinking is not the an- 
swer,” he declared. “A strong, intelli- 
gent labor policy can provide higher 
living standards, better educational 
opportunities, improved medical care 
and, ultimately, greater leisure 
through a shorter workweek.” 

AFL-CIO Vice-President A. Philip 
Randolph said there is “a dangerous 
dichotomy” between African labor 
leaders and the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. He 
warned that Africa may be lost to the 
free world if the question of African 
freedom remains unsolved. 

“There is an impression,” Mr. Ran- 
dolph said, “that the ICFTU has not 
definitely made up its mind whether 
Africa is ready for self-rule. But 
African leaders are under no obliga- 
tion to justify their right or readiness 
for freedom.” 

Mr. Randolph also dealt with the 
question, debated at the congress, 
whether African unions should en- 
gage in “politics” or merely deal with 
economic questions. 

“There is a belief,” he said, “that 
a major objective of trade unionism 
in Africa should be to engage in col- 
lective bargaining, recruit members, 
collect dues and engage solely in the 
normal operations of other trade 
unions. 

“This approach is entirely in dis- 
harmony with the African leader- 
ship’s first obligation to the African 
workers to fight for a free Africa, be- 
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cause only with a free Africa can you 
build trade unions.” 

Mr. Meany’s address sparked de- 
bate when Harry Douglas, general 
secretary of the British Iron and Steel 
Workers Federation, argued that if 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev talked “in 
the same term as this document [ Mr. 
Meany’s speech], there would be no 
summit conference.” 

Mr. Douglas disagreed with the 
AFL-CIO’s anti-Communist 
position. 

“Is it any good in Asia, Africa or 
Latin America to preach anti-com- 
munism to empty bellies?” he asked. 

In addition, the British delegate 
sharply criticized Mr. Meany’s refer- 
ence to still existing Nineteenth Cen- 


strong 


iury imperialism. 

Mr. Meany replied that part of the 
process of being pro-democratic is 
also to be anti-totalitarian. Ameri- 
can labor was anti-Nazi and _pro- 
democratic, said the president of the 
AFL-CIO, asking how one could be 
“pro-democratic without being anti- 
Nazi and anti-Fascist.” 

“Part of the process of achieving 
democracy must also be anti-totali- 
tarian,” Mr. Meany said. ‘Should 
we not be anti-Trujilio because we 
have no immediate answers to the 


workers in the Dominican Republic? 

“We want a summit conference, 
but we want a summit conference 
with a program. If it isn’t possible 
to have a summit conference with a 
democratic program, then maybe 
we'd be better off without a summit 
conference. I can think of some sum- 
mit conferences we'd have been better 
off without—the Stalin-Ribbentrop 
conference in 1939 and the summit 
conference at Munich in 1938. 

“And as for Nineteenth Century 
imperialism, I can’t subscribe to that. 
Look at Algeria, Kenya, Nyasaland. 
Can you tell people in that part of 
the world that because there is no 
imperialism in India, it doesn’t exist 
elsewhere? We must call the shots as 
they are and say that Nineteenth 
Century imperialism is not dead in all 
parts of the world.” 

Africa dominated the congress dis- 
cussion of the march of peoples every- 
where for freedom, equality and 
bread. Tom Mboya, general secre- 
tary of the Kenya Federation of La- 
bor and chairman of the ICFTU 
African Regional Organization, out- 
lined the progress made by the Eng- 
lish-speaking ICFTU school but called 
for establishment of a similar insti- 


tution in French-speaking Africa. 





AFL-CIO’s James Carey (left) 
congratulates ICFTU President 
Arne Geijer on his reelection. 


Education, he said, is a vital neces- 
sity for African trade unionists. 
Mr. Mboya led the discussion on 
free labor’s role in building democ- 
racy. He hit hard at the excuses of 
colonial powers for denying self-gov- 
ernment. He said: 
“Democracy must 
guarantee certain fundamental and 
basic rights, the absence of which 
must mean the abandonment of de- 
mocracy for totalitarian or dictatorial 


concede’ and 


systems.” 
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TODAY'S CHILD IN 
TOMORROW'S WORLD 


than 93,000,000 children and 

young people under 24 in this 
country today? Ten years from now 
this figure will top 100,000,000— 
over half our population. And most 
of the rest of us spend most of our 
and concern over 
millions of young 


i ID you know there are more 


time and worry 
these teeming 
folks. 

Nothing is more important to us 
than our children. But children and 
young people—by the very weight 
of their numbers—present one of 
our biggest problems in the rapidly 
changing times we face today. For 
the youth of today will shape the 
nation’s future. 

For these very reasons the Presi- 
dent of the United States, once every 
ten years since 1909, has called a 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. This coming year 
the golden anniversary conference 
will be held from March 27 to April 
2 in Washington. 

In 1909 President Theodore Roose- 
velt personally addressed 217 invita- 
tions to people all over the country 
asking them to come to the first 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. In 1959 more than 7,000 
are preparing to attend the golden 
anniversary sessions, And even more 
would be invited if Washington had 
a big enough meeting place. 

Right now church groups, founda- 
tions, school officials, welfare work- 
ers, scout executives—in short, every 
type of organization or institution 
concerned with young people and 
their problems—all are mobilizing to 
bring these problems to Washington 
in March. 

Trade unions are no exception. 
In fact, the AFL-CIO has contributed 


a very substantial sum of money to- 
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President, United Association 


of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 


ward the success of the conference 
and is a leader in the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations on Children and 
Youth, which helps run the confer- 
ence. Many international unions are 
also taking part, not the least of 
which is my own organization, the 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Pipe Fitters. All of us have a real 
stake in what the coming conference 
does and in what it doesn’t do. 

For the past year a national com- 
mittee of ninety-two citizens appoint- 
ed by the President has been making 
arrangements for the conference. 

I have had the honor of serving on 
this committee as the representative 
of the AFL-CIO, and I think I can 
tell something about our aims and 
how the members of trade unions 
can help to assure an outstanding 
conference in keeping with the poli- 
cies and traditions of a free trade 
union movement. 

In the very beginning, the White 
House Conference was sparked by a 
desire to do something better about 
orphaned children. From this small 


start grew great advances for the 
welfare of our youngest citizens. 

The very first conference helped 
create the United States Children’s 
Bureau in 1912, aided the enactment 
of much-needed child labor laws and 
furthered the cause of free public 
education for all. Each of these ac- 
complishments was and is strictly in 
line with the goals which our trade 
unions set for themselves a long time 
ago. 

Today the White House Confer- 
ence has a very broad purpose. Our 
job now is to prepare today’s chil- 
dren for life in tomorrow’s world. 
We hope to provide a rallying point 
for a mass attack on every question 
affecting the well-being of the next 
generation. We seek a total approach 
to the total concerns of young people. 

This year we have already adopted 
a formal declaration of purpose for 
the golden anniversary conference. 
Our purpose is “to promote oppor- 
tunities for children and youth to 
realize their full potential for a crea- 
tive life in freedom and dignity.” 


AFL-CIO support for White House Conference on Children and Youth 


takes form of $10,000 check. 
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In usual order, Peter T. Schoemann, 
Conference Director Ephraim R. Gomberg and William F. Schnitzler. 
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This is a large mouthful of words. 
It means we will look at the way 
changing times affect our young. We 
will weigh the values and ideas we 
live by. We will study those things 
in life giving each child the fullest 
chance to develop himself—family, 
religion, education, health, commu- 
nity life. 

To get down to cases, we may take 
a close look at our child labor laws 
and see how they can be strength- 
ened or changed or improved. We 
may look at our training institutions 
and see whether new types are need- 
ed—such as young peoples’ conserva- 
tion camps, proposed not long ago 
in the Senate. 

We surely will give careful atten- 
tion to our educational system— 
what we teach, how we teach and 
where we teach—the quality and 
quantity of our schools and teachers 
to meet the tremendous demands of 
a scientific age. 

These are only a few of the things 
the coming conference may seek to 





shape by setting a national policy. 


HATEVER the White House Con- 

ference on Children and Youth 
does, the labor movement will be af- 
fected. The youth of today and to- 
morrow will also shape the trade 
union future. What schools they at- 
tend, what they are taught, what age 
they begin work, how they are trained 
—all affect attitudes of the future, the 
climate in which unions must try to 
exist as the servants of the wage- 
earners welfare. 

This brings me to my point. We 
have a job to do, a duty to perform, 
not simply in self-interest but also 
in civic interest for the welfare of 
every community in the country. La- 
bor must take a vigorous part in the 
golden anniversary White House 
conference—not just the national 
AFL-CIO but every state and local 
central body in the country. 

How we can act depends on the 

yay the conference is organized and 
financed. Briefly, the conference will 
be run by the people of the United 
States acting through local, state and 
national organizations in coopera- 
tion with the National Committee. 

First, there is a national council 
of state committees representing gov- 
ernor-appointed committees from 
fifty states, three island territories, 
the District of Columbia and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
These state committees are holding 
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meetings to shape state policies to 
bring to the conference. They are 
also nominating delegates to the con- 
ference who will then be selected by 
the committee on invitations and 
credentials of the National Commit- 
tee. Next, the President will issue 
invitations accordingly. 

Most financing comes from volun- 
tary contributions from foundations 
or organizations like the AFL-CIO 
or from individuals, supplementing a 
modest sum provided by the federal 
government. Participating organi- 
zations provide the bulk of support 
for the conference. Any international 
union, for example, can participate 
by membership on the Council of 
National Organizations. 

When the 7,000 delegates reach 
Washington next March they will 
first meet together to hear a keynote 
address and a welcome by the Presi- 
dent. Then the conference will break 
up into assemblies which, in turn, will 
be organized into working groups of 
about thirty each. These working 
groups will be selected to represent a 
cross-section of the conference and 
every viewpoint—the doctor, the law- 
yer, the educator, the social worker, 
the teenager, the businessman and 
the trade unionist. 

Each day the assemblies and work- 
ing groups will consider a different 
aspect of today’s child in tomorrow’s 
world, as planned in advance by the 
National Committee. Every pro- 
posal, every recommendation and all 
subsequent action will originate in 
the working groups. In the end the 
policies adopted by each assembly 
in the assigned area will be pre- 
sented to the whole conference for 
final action. 

This program presents a frame- 
work for action. Last September, 


AFL-CIO President George Meany 


issued a call to all international un- 
ions and state central bodies to join 
actively in the work of the confer- 
ence. Local planning is already 
well advanced. 

At the state level, union members 
have the task of seeking out and 
acting on the state committees or 


attending programs under _ their 
sponsorship. They should also see 


to it that our unions are properly 
represented in the nominations sent 
to the National Committee for dele- 
gates to the conference. 

At the national level as many in- 
ternational unions as possible should 
be on the Council of Organizations 
because each will then be entitled to 


- at least two delegates to the confer- 


ence and can effectively extend finan- 
cial support. Th United Association 
of Plumbers and Pipe Fitters is do- 
ing its full share along these lines, 
and we hope many other join us. 
We are even sending apprentices as 
delegates so that they can make their 
contribution toward shaping their 
own future. 

After trade unionists have done 
their job locally, we must see to it 
nationally that labor is properly rep- 
resented in the various working 
groups. These groups hold the keys 
to future policies. Only by grasp- 
ing these important opportunities 
can we hope to keep policies of the 
conference in tune with the aims and 
best interests of trade unionism. 

In every state meetings and re- 
search and surveys are being con- 
ducted in preparation for the largest 
conference concerning children and 
youth ever held in the United States. 

Are we in on these meetings? Are 
we shaping these research activities? 
Are we helping direct these surveys? 
We should be. Our future may de- 
pend upon it. It’s up to you. 


Today’s youngsters will shape the future of our labor movement. 
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i ARLY each year most mer- 





chants take stock. An actual 

physical inventory is made; 
every item on the shelves is counted. 
When this stock-taking ‘is complete, 
the merchant should know just where 
he stands. 

Many enterprises find at inventory 
time that, in spite of good sales 
records, they are losing money and 
approaching bankruptcy. However, 
most stock-taking has a happier note. 
Most inventories show the results of 
a successful year, help the merchant 
stock more of the items that sell the 
best and make possible sound plans 
for the coming business year. 

It might be wise at this time for 
all of us to pause a while and take 
stock, too. Maybe we of the trade 
union movement could look around 
us, total up our assets and decide 
how best we can continue to serve 
those who toil as we move forward 
toward our goal of better working 
conditions, improved pay and fringe 
benefits and greater job security for 
all Americans. 

These are troubled days for labor. 
Well-organized forces in our land 
have beset us on every side with 
vicious attacks designed to take from 
our members and our organizations 
the benefits which have been built 
up through decades of sacrifice and 
struggle. This is the time to bolster 
our defenses against additional on- 
slaughts which undoubtedly are to 
come from the enemies of working 
people. 

At the golden anniversary conven- 
tion of the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department last September, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
pointed out that organized labor is 
involved in many things. He men- 
tioned our political and legislative 
activities, our continuing organizing 
drives and the successes they enjoy, 
our historic tradition of showing 
preference for union goods and serv- 
ices when buying and spending. 

President Meany summed up by 
saying that all these activities have 
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a common purpose—service to the 
membership of the trade union move- 
ment and service to all the citizens 
of our great nation. 

The closing note of President 
Meany’s address to our convention 
heralded the significant importance 
of labor’s distinguished symbols— 
the union label, the shop card and 
the service button—when he referred 
to these emblems of working people 
as “an invisible picket line.” 

As days pass and more time is 
available for study of the new law 
against labor unions recently passed 
by Congress and signed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, we be- 
come more and more aware of the 
restrictive nature of the legislation. 

As COPE Director James L. Mce- 
Devitt told our convention’s dele- 
gates, more and more liberties and 
rights of working people have been 
carved out and taken away, just as 
has been done so many other times 
in the past by the foes of unions. 

Look back to 1835, when the Boot 
and Shoe Makers of Geneva, New 
York, were charged with “conspir- 
acy.” For fining a journeyman who 
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had betrayed his fellow craftsmen by 
working for less than scale, the union 
was found guilty of “conspiring 
against trade.” The chief justice of 
the New York court ruled: 

“A man may set his own wage 
scale but not that of another worker.” 

How many other times since 1835 
have the foes of workers resorted to 
judicial and legislative pressures 
against unions? Small wonder that 
in our own times we find it so neces- 
sary to take a serious interest in this 
same field as a matter of self-preser- 
vation. 


HINK of the Homestead lockout. 

This five-month conflict between 
the forerunner of United States Steel 
and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers resulted in the 
destruction of that union and devel- 
oped several new management meth- 
ods to defeat trade unionism. The 
company locked out the workers, 
walled in the plant prior to any 
negotiations, hired 300 company pe- 
licemen and undertook a tremendous 
newspaper propaganda campaign in 
its efforts to break the union. 

History tells us that this bloody 
struggle had repercussions around 
the world. 

In those days organized labor had 
to fight just to exist. Yet look today 
at the size and strength of the United 
Steelworkers of America. Despite its 
present problems, this great union is 
forging ahead toward a future of 
success and continuing service to its 
membership and to the nation. 

In the early 1900s, the National 
Erectors Association, composed of 
companics manufacturing iron and 
steel, won what they called a “vic- 
tory” by bringing suits against union 
officers. Thirty union leaders were 
sentenced to prison terms at Leaven- 
worth. The Erectors Association then 
turned its power against construction 
contractors in many large cities, re- 
fusing to sell steel to contractors who 
hired union men. 

In 1901 the United Hatters were 
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so successful in organizing the hat 
industry that there were only ten 
“open shop” factories in existence. 
Two of these manufacturers and a 
young lawyer contacted all the com- 
panies on the unfair list and formed 
what was called the Anti-Boycott 
Association. 

This group chalked up twelve dam- 
age suits against labor in Chicago 
alone. Publicizing the fact that “yel- 
low -dog” contracts were legal, the 
anii-union organization hampered un- 
ion workers with a ceaseless barrage 
of injunctions when attempts were 
made to increase wages or better 
working conditions. 

We should remember the Danbury 
Hatters’ case and the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company case. In the 
latter an injunction obtained by the 
company forbade the labor movement 
even to discuss the situation! 

Attacks on labor unions are not 
new. The significant point is that 
with all the pressures brought upon 
labor and all the unfair attacks lev- 
eled against it throughout its history, 
the American trade union movement 
has cojtinued to grow and has con- 
tinued to serve its members and the 
communities in which they live. 

What has all this to do with the 
union label, the shop card and the 
service button? How does this affect 
the Union Label and Service Trades 


Department of the AFL-CIO? 


HE answer is simple. When one 
ae of the trade union movement 
is attacked, the blow is felt by all 
parts of the trade union movement. 
Laws passed to hamper organization 
of the unorganized, to make more 
difficult the effective functioning of 
legitimate trade unions, to hold down 
wages and lessen other benefits make 
it more important than ever before 
that we use our union-earned wages 
as an effective weapon and a power- 
ful force to help offset some of these 
losses. 

During 1959. we have been observ- 
ing our Department’s golden anni- 
versary. We have been highlighting 
the fact that for a half-century there 
has been in existence a_ national 
Department charged with the respon- 
sibility of publicizing and promoting 
the emblems of labor. 

Millions of union members and 
their families and friends all over 
America have helped to make this 
golden anniversary celebration a 
thing of reality. The labor press has 
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AFL-CIO Secretary Schnitzler (left) congratulates Label Department 


President Mara on excellent job of publicizing the emblems of labor. 


carried the important message into 
their homes throughout the year. The 
national and international unions of 
the AFL-CIO, the state and city cen- 
tral bodies, women’s auxiliaries and 
our chartered Union Label and Serv- 
ice Trades Councils have made much 
of the event. 

Union Label Week and our San 
Francisco Union-Industries Show 
were given over to special promotion 
of this fiftieth birthday for the na- 
tional promotion of labor’s emblems. 

All this outstanding cooperation 
on the part of the entire trade union 
movement spells out the intense in- 
terest that exists today in goods and 
services made possible by the handi- 
work of union workers. During the 
past two years many national com- 
panies have negotiated union label 
contracts with the unions of their 
employes: and affixed appropriate un- 
ion labels to their products. 

What does it all mean? We are 
convinced that this reflects an un- 
precedented interest in the union la- 
bel, the shop card and the service 
button on the part of all consumers 
—our own union members and work- 
ers who as yet have not joined unions. 

We sincerely believe that this re- 
newed interest shows a greater appre- 
ciation on the part of the purchasing 
public for the high quality repre- 
sented by the union label, the shop 
card and the service button. Here is 





one of organized labor’s most im- 
portant appeals to public opinion in 
our nation today—our request that 
all consumers demand union goods 
and insist on union services when 
spending their wages. 

Numerous public officials have 
told us that the potential purchasing 
power of union families played a 
great part in helping defeat so-called 
“right to work” legislation in several 
states in 1958. Countless thinking 
citizens—realizing that unions bring 
better wages and working conditions, 
more real prosperity to the commu- 
nity and greater spending capacity to 
all citizens—were awakened to the 
fact that “wreck” laws were not good 
for them, whether they were union 
members or not. 

One reason our annual Union- 
Industries Shows have been so well 
received by the public in city after 
city is that the shows vividly and 
dramatically demonstrate that the un- 
ion members in any city are the back- 
bone of its economy. Their wages. 
spent for union products and serv- 
ices, help keep employment in the 
community at a high level, thus af- 
fecting advantageously the well-being 
of all other segments of the com- 
munity. 

AFL-CIO President Meany was 
indeed right when he called labor’s 
symbols an invisible picket line. With 
our union-earned dollars we can wall 
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in the countless benefits our labor 
unions have obtained for us. 
Naturally, when we say “wall in” 
we do not mean in any way that all 
these good benefits have been ob- 
tained for union people alone. Labor 
has traditionally sought and obtained 
lasting benefits that accrued not only 
to our own members but to all citi- 
zens of our land. It is not necessary 
to recount the great efforts put forth 
and massive expense borne by our 
unions in helping bring about such 
social improvements as the abolition 
of child labor, the attainment of 
workmen’s compensation’ and social 
security, the minimum wage, im- 
proved housing and schools. These 
things we did not ask to have reserved 
for trade unionsts alone. Instead, we 
insisted that they be written into the 
law of the land for all to enjoy. 
This “invisible picket line” of ours, 


VAM Seeks 


HE National Association of 

Manufacturers has put organ- 

ized labor on notice that the 
Landrum-Griffin Act was a warm-up 
—that big industry is out to ban in- 
dustrywide bargaining, rope unions 
under anti-trust laws and clamp down 
on labor’s political activity. The 
language of class warfare dominated 
the NAM’s annual meeting in New 
York. More than 2,000 businessmen 
were in attendance. 

There was no resting on past 
laurels. NAM leaders and the NAM’s 
Congressional favorites made it clear 
they felt they had only wounded or- 
ganized labor, not destroyed it. 

“The battle has just begun,” de- 
clared Congressman Phil M. Landrum 
The co-author of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act said the new law 
is “only the foundation for real re- 
form.” 

“Great credit” must go to the NAM 
for creating public support of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, said Congress- 
man Graham A. Barden of North 
Carolina, chairman of the House La- 
bor Committee. But, he added, the 
industrialists must get busy again. 

“Just because you gained thirty 
yards, don’t let that hold you from 
going the other seventy yards for a 
touchdown,” Barden said. 

“Company-level bargaining is the 
only way” to safeguard economic 


of Georgia. 
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then, is something that benefits all 
people. Invisibly thrown up around 
our fair union employers, it tells 
union members and the friends of 
unionism that here are the products 
to buy, the services to patronize. 

These are the goods and services 
that display the union label, the shop 
card and the service button. These 
emblems are the hallmarks of fair 
dealing between employer and work- 
er, the signs of highest quality, the 
guideposts to true prosperity and full 
employment. 

This same “invisible picket line” 
of labor’s emblems tells the non-union 
business house: 

“Sorry! We can’t buy your goods 
or use your services. Your workers 
aren't being treated fairly. They are 
not receiving the benefits of good 
pay, improved conditions and fringe 
benefits that come to working people 


More Shackles 


freedom, protect the public and stop 
inflation as “a major crisis” of a 
renewed steel strike and a railroad 
walkout looms, warned Charles R. 
Sligh, Jr., NAM executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

“After twenty years of signing 
these [fringe] gimmicks, industry has 
finally got so loaded up it can no 
longer function with the so-called 
work rules,” was the comment of in- 
coming President Rudolph F. Ban- 
now on “so-called collective bargain- 
ing.” 

The Landrum-Griffin Act’s passage 
must not divert industry’s attention 
from “the larger, more basic and 
threatening problem, * * * the un- 
sound economics most labor leaders 
espouse,” said Vice-President Millard 
E. Stone of the Sinclair Oil Corpora- 
tion. To halt “wage-push inflation,” 
he said, members of the NAM must 
“be willing to take strikes if neces- 
sary.” 

Sligh set the NAM meeting’s tone 
in a pre-convention press conference. 
He traced the developing “major 
crisis” of a renewed steel strike and 
“the threat of a nationwide railroad 
strike in early spring” to industrywide 
bargaining. His solution: 

“Company-level bargaining is the 
only way we can safeguard the prin- 
ciples of economic freedom and at 
the same time protect the public 








who belong to effective unions. It 
isn’t that we dislike your workers. 
It’s that we must be loyal to our 
fellow unionists and help decent em- 
ployers to stay in business and pros- 
per.” 

All this points out our God-given 
and traditionally American right to 
show our preference for products and 
services of concerns whose workers, 
through their unions, are able to buy 
back the handiwork of their own 
crafts and skills and services. These 
are the very principles upon which 
our democracy and our American 
way of life are established—man’s 
inherent right to use every just and 
proper means to better his conditions 
and those of his fellows. 

This is real brotherhood in action 
—organized labor’s “invisible picket 
line”—the union label, union shop 
card and union service button. 


lor Labor 


against crippling strikes on the one 
hand or continuous wage-price infla- 
tion as the alternative.” 

In a panel on taxes, Congressman 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, minor- 
ity leader of the House, said the only 
hope for tax relief was lower govern- 
ment spending. He also warned that 
overcentralization of authority would 
lead to socialism. President Thomas 
J. Watson of International Business 
Machines warned that industry must 
accept higher taxes if America is to 
maintain world leadership. 

The NAM meeting’s accent was on 
labor. If the industrialists moved 
organized labor in as the target, the 
anti-union Congressmen provided a 
legislative backdrop. 

Congressman Landrum was most 
enthusiastically received. He said the 
new law “does not effectively deal 
with the issue of the great sums of 
money expended by labor organiza- 
tions in political campaigns.” 

Turning to the federal Wage and 
Hour Act and the labor-backed bill 
to raise the $1 hourly minimum to 
$1.25 and bring millions more under 
the law’s coverage, Congressman 
Landrum said: 

“We see a fungus-creating and 
fungus-spreading bureaucracy which 
wishes to engulf all business, all en- 
terprise, all employes within its 
deathlike embrace.” 
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HE revolution that is sweeping 

Africa is so fundamental and 
so rapid that one can hardly 
keep up with the daily kaleidoscopic 
changes. The revolution is many- 
sided, economic, social, political—all 
simultaneous and all overlapping. 

Africa is seeking to pass with ut- 
most rapidly from a feudalistic—in- 
deed, in many places, a _ primitive, 
tribal age—into the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, into the modern atomic age. 

For Africans it is a leap from a 
centuries-old darkness into the light. 
Africa is determined to have its 
freedom, and there is no more any 
question but that it will. The only 
problems remaining are when and 
how. Whether any damaging de- 
gree of violence accompanies the 
transition period or whether the in- 
evitable transformation will be one 
of reasonably steady progress de- 
pends substantially on the wisdom 
shown by the West. 

There are some who are still try- 
ing to hold back the tide. Psycho- 
logic descendants of the colonialists, 
they are difficult to convince that the 
“good old days” are gone forever. 

“Africa is not ready for independ- 
ence,” runs the argument. “Its peo- 
ple are still too backward, too illiter- 
ate in their majority, without the 
sociological and technological knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to run a 
modern industrial society.” 

These gentlemen lose sight of the 
fact that the very backwardness they 
cite is itself the by-product of that 
colonialist system they seek to per- 
petuate. It is hardly cricket to give 
that as the reason for denying inde- 
pendence. 

That the many 









weaknesses _in- 


herited from their colonialist past 
will plague the African nations once 
they have attained their independence 
is undoubted; that mistakes will be 
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E Weld 


By HARRY GOLDBERG 


AFL-CIO International Representative 


made in attempting to solve the grave 
and manifold problems facing them 


is true. But that is no moral or 
principled reason for withholding 
sovereignty. 


Let them make their mistakes. 
They are entitled to them; they will 
learn from them. In order to learn 
to swim, they must first be allowed 
to enter the water. The mistakes will 
be fewer, the dislocations and resent- 
ments less if a helping hand is of- 
fered them over the rough places. 

Those who wistfully cast their 
glances back to the lost “beauties” 
of the colonialist age point out how 
it purportedly helped the Africans: 
It opened up the continent, built the 
roads and the railroads, helped im- 
prove agricultural methods, started 
the industries going, opened up edu- 
cational facilities, immeasurably 
raised the health standards of the 
natives, etc., etc. 

That a good deal of this was ac- 
complished goes without saying and 
shouldn’t be belittled (and one must 
pay tribute to the devotion and self- 
less labor over the years of the engi- 
neers and missionaries and doctors 
and teachers). 

These are good in themselves and 
will prove valuable to a developing 
Africa in future. But they were es- 
sentially by-products of the colonial- 
ist structure, made necessary for the 
more efficient exploitation of the 
continent by the colonialist masters 
whose basic motivation remained 
control and profit. 

And of the enormous riches—agri- 
cultural and mineral—tapped and 
realized over the years, how much of 
it went (and to this day goes) to the 
Africans? 

To ask the question is to answer 
it. The overwhelming majority of 
Africans were and are forcibly kept 
in an inferior position, at the very 













bottom of the scale economically. 
socially, politically, culturally. 

It is this utter degradation of their 
personality which is applying the 
spark to the fervid nationalism of 
the Africans and giving it such a 
racialist tinge. They want to recover 
their feeling of dignity as human 
beings of which they have been forci- 
bly deprived for so long, to change 
their status from things, mere ob- 
jects of exploitation and oppression, 
to individuals with rights and _ re- 
sponsibilities. 

To direct themselves, to control 
their own destinies is their overuling 
passion. That is why the political 
problem—independence and freedom 
—is so central and overriding. That 
is why bettering their conditions, 
rasing their wages, lessening their 
hours of work—important as they are 
—do not exhaust their strivings and 
would not completely satisfy when 
attained, assuming they could be at- 
tained in a state of political subjec- 
tion. That is why leading African 
unionists are also leaders of the na- 
tional struggle for independence. 

It has been argued, “It is meaning- 
less to preach democracy, freedom, 
anti-communism to empty bellies. 
We must fill the bellies first, and so 
the trade union struggle for better 
conditions must have priority.” 

The most charitable evaluation of 
such arguments would emphasize 
only their lack of realism. 

Do not the proponents of such 
arguments realize that the economic 
and political struggles are concurrent 
and integral; that a Free Africa 
would be the better and sooner able 
to fill the empty bellies of its people: 
that only a Free Africa would permit 
the free and full development of in- 
dependent trade unions, the chief in- 
strument for attaining the very aims 
mentioned ? 
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Even today the free activity of 
trade unions in various parts of 
Africa is hindered in countries con- 
trolled, unfortunately, by various 
democratic countries of the West. 
Freedom must come first, and as soon 
as possible! 

I do not know how many more 
examples the West needs to have be- 
fore it will learn certain historical 
A philosopher once said, 
“Those who forget past history are 
doomed to repeat it.” And the lack 
of sufficient vision and conscience to 
date apparent in the West creates a 
legitimate fear that episodes like 
[Indo-China may be repeated in 
Africa. 

Nothing less than a generous meet- 
ing halfway of the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Africa for political freedom 
and social betterment can prevent it 
from going the other way. Any com- 
promising with basic democratic 
principles, any half-hearted attempts 
to perpetuate the outworn, reaction- 
ary structure of colonialism can only 
open the door to an ever-willing and 
ever-ready communism. 


lessons. 


HE newer, more cynical and des- 
T potic brand of Communist im- 
perialism falsely identifies itself with 
national aspirations in order to ex- 
ploit for its own ends the frustration 
of legitimate aims. To date Moscow 
hasn’t made too much headway in 
Africa, but it is already in and mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to extend 
its influence. 

Moscow is preparing _ its 
cadres of propagandists and or- 
ganizers. On August 31, 1959, 
according to reports furnished 
by the Russians themselves, the 
WFTU organized a school in 
Budapest, Hungary, specifically 
to train propagandists for 
Africa. World Trade Union 
News (No. 16) stated that each 
course would last four weeks 
and be attended by over thirty 
trade unionists from ten Afri- 
can countries. 

“The aim of this school for 
African trade unionists,” the 
report said, “is to improve the 
training of these trade union- 
ists so as to help them in their 
struggle for better living con- 
ditions for the workers, to de- 
fend and win the national and 
economic independence of their 
countries, for the achievement 
of unity and the strengther- 
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ing of the trade union organizations. 

“The courses will concentrate spe- 
cifically on problems of the anti- 
colonialist struggle and the role of 
the working class and the trade un- 
ions in the national liberation move- 
ment, the economic and social prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped countries, 
the role of the trade unions in im- 
proving and defending social security 
and trade union liberties, the forms 
of trade union organization, the fight 
for peace and problems of unity— 
all essential prerequisites for success 
in the workers’ struggles.” 

The Communists understand the 
importance to the Africans of the 
struggle for independence and in 
their propaganda do not neglect it. 
If we fail to understand the impor- 
tance of the independence movement, 
then we guarantee the success of the 
Communists’ propaganda. 


ow diverse and conglomerate 
Africa is! So much so that 
aside, perhaps, from the universal 
desire for freedom which unites all 
Africa, one cannot speak of Africa 
as one. For it is too divided on all 
levels for that, and its tangled va- 
riety reflects all levels of society from 
the primitive (tribal) through the 
feudal to the modern industrial, and 
they all rub elbows together. 
Modern and beautiful cities like 
Casablanca, Dakar, Algiers, Nairobi, 


Salisbury. etc., almost seem like 


First of all, the African wants freedom. 












an anachronism against the back- 
ground of the rest of Africa, the 
little towns and villages (and the 
bush) where the majority of Africa’s 
220,000,000 live. 

Religion and language divide the 
people fundamentally. There are 
about 700 spoken languages, only a 
handful of them written, and most 
Africans cannot understand most 
other Africans. The development of 
a common Ianguage of communica- 
tion is one of the great problems for 
an Africa that dreams of unity on a 
continental scale. 

More than one-third of all Afri- 
cans are still pagan and animistic; 
about one-third are Moslem; the re- 
mainder are Christians or adherents 
of some minor sects. 

Customs, character and cultural in- 
fluences vary greatly from the Arab 
(diluted by French) culture of the 
Northwest through the exclusively 
Arab of Egypt and the Northeast, to 
the dominantly pagan of central so- 
called Dark Africa, south of the 
Sahara. 

Some Africans live in already in- 
dependent countries (Ghana, Guinea, 
Liberia, Tunisia, Morocco, etc.) ; oth- 
ers are on the verge of independence 
(Nigeria, Tanganyika, etc.) ; others 
are struggling for independence 
(Kenya, the Belgian colonies) ; still 
others have accepted being a part of 
a French community (most of French 
West Africa, which is still in flux). 
while still others are held in 
complete bondage (notably 
South Africa and the Portu- 
guese colonies of Mozambique 
and Angola). And _ this still 
does not exhaust the various 
types, for there are “in-be- 
tweens,” administered UN ter- 
ritories, semi-autonomous terri- 
tories, etc. 

All this great diversity and 
difference dramatically pinpoint 
the enormous difficulties facing 
an Africa that is on the thresh- 
old of sovereignty. 

A mass movement of the 
sweep and depth of African 
nationalism and so charged 
emotionally cannot take place in 
a completely ordered and con- 
trolled fashion. Africa will 
have its enormous problems to 
solve even under independence. 
We are not so naive as to sup- 
pose that independence by itself 
will automatically guarantee the 
overcoming of obstacles. As 
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elsewhere, human nature will assert 
itself, and we will have (as we already 
see signs of) divisionism, and jeal- 
ousy, and striving for power, and 
injustice. 

Whether this will remain a minor 
ripple on the surface of African de- 
velopments or become a major dis- 
turbance depends substantially on the 
character of the emerging African 
leadership itself, whether in addition 
to the expected nationalist fervor and 
militancy there will be the desirable 
leavening of realism and moderation. 
This is the subjective factor in the 
situation and represents the other 
side of the shield in the African Rev- 
olution. 

To the extent that the West offers 
an understanding and cooperative 
hand, to that extent will the negative 
features in future development be 
less. The West owes that much at 
the very least to emerging Africa, 
for it has much to make up for the 
past evils it has visited upon the 
continent. 

But those elements in the West, 
the democratic labor movement above 
all, which have acted as the con- 
science of its own society and been 
an unsparing critic of its weaknesses 
and vacillations and been in the fore- 
front of the struggle for freedom for 
Africa, have the right to expect a 
degree of objective realism and ma- 
turity from the new leaders of Af- 
rica, the right to ask that the subjec- 
tive (and legitimate) resentments of 
Africa and the frustrations still felt 
because of the feet-dragging by the 
still too-colonialist elements in the 
West, not blind it to the far greater 
threat that imperialist communism 
holds for the freedom so yearned for, 
so needed, so deserved. 

Africa cannot and should not go 
it alone, and the democratic world, 
for all its imperfections, contains its 
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natural allies in the long struggle for 
a free, democratic and prosperous 
Africa against all those everywhere 
who threaten its political independ- 
ence and its strivings for economic 
betterment and social justice. 

That Africa should not go it alone 
does not mean that it shouldn’t go 
its own way. Inevitably Africa will 
(and should) build up its structures 
according to its own genius, in its 
own image, in line with its own his- 
torical traditions, conditions, psy- 
chology and cultures. That Africa 
should not be humble goes without 
saying, but Africa also should not 
be too proud to learn from certain 
universal experiences of the good, or 
to participate in actions that will not 
only help it but strengthen democ- 
racy the world over. 

There are two problems of out- 
standing importance on which Afri- 
can leaders are already divided. One 
concerns the internal structure of the 
state and the second the ideology of 
the developing trade union move- 
ments. 


HALL the state be authoritarian or 
S democratic? Shall it be a one- 
party state or shall opposition parties 
be allowed? Should the trade unions 
be independent or should they be con- 
trolled by the state? Should the un- 
ions be organizationally part of the 
anti-Communist democratic world 
movement represented by the ICFTU, 
or should they develop along the line 
of a neutralist Pan-African move- 
ment, part neither of the ICFTU nor 
of the Communist-controlled WFTU? 

The resoluticn of these differences 
will have great impact upon the fu- 
ture political stability of Africa. It 
is interesting to note that the chief 
protagonists both of an authoritarian 
state and a neutralist Pan-African 
trade union movement are Ghana and 
Guinea. A word as to each issue. 

One should avoid, of course, pon- 
tifical pronouncements on problems 
of such genuine difficulty. The ob- 
stacles to be overcome in these newly 
independent African states are so 
great, the problems in the way of 
achieving a viable economic society 
are so complex that one can appre- 
ciate the argument that all political 
energy must be concentrated on build- 
ing, and that this must be centrally 
directed and controlled, and precious 
energy cannot be allowed to be wast- 
ed on the “fripperies” of democratic 
squabbles of a multi-party system. 
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Such democratic overindulgence, 
the argument continues, would be 
dangerous also in societies which 
haven’t had sufficient experience in 
democratic institutions or processes, 
All must therefore subordinate them- 
selves to the common task. 

The basic attitude expressed here 
seems to me, in spite of its super- 
ficial persuasiveness, to suffer from 
oversimplification. 

In the first piace, it is difficult to 
impose a unity upon countries of 
such great internal diversity. A 
forced, false unity is only an invita- 
tion to future conflict. 

Secondly, there is always the temp- 
tation of continuing one-party (and 
too often one-man) dictatorships. 
The corruptibility of dictatorial re- 
gimes is proverbial. Power corrupts 
and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely! 

Thirdly, in societies which need 
democratic experience, how can it be 
gotten under a police-state regime? 
Some middle way must be found 
between irresponsible multi-party pol- 
iticking and centralized, authoritarian 
control, where an opposition may at 
least be allowed to function and ex- 
press its critical point of view. Mi- 
nority peoples can be won over to 
loyalty to the new state only if they 
feel that their viewpoint has some 
representation and presentation. Ex- 
iling them or imprisoning them, as 
has been done in Ghana, is wasting 
potentially valuable human material 
which the new states can ill afford to 
lose. 

As to the ideologic character of the 
developing African trade union move- 
ment: Should it be pro-democratic 
and marching with the ICFTU or 
neutralistic and outside the world 
organization of free, democratic trade 
unions? The two opposed viewpoints 
were symbolized by the two African 
trade union congresses recently held 
at Lagos in Nigeria and Accra in 
Ghana. 

The Lagos conference represented 
the majority of Africa’s organized 
trade unionists and, led by Tom 
Mboya of Kenya, stayed with the 
ICFTU, thus symbolizing its agree- 
ment with the necessity of staying 
with the democratic world in its fight 
versus communism and colonialism. 

The Accra conference dedicated to 
neutralist, Pan-African trade union- 
ism accounted for a much smaller 
group of trade unionists—those chief- 
ly from Ghana, Guinea and Morocco. 
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There were observers also from 
Egypt and Algeria. 

The division is an exceedingly 
regrettable one. For its own sake, 
above all, in its struggle for conti- 
nental independence, most of which 
is still to be won, unity of Africa’s 
trade unionists is highly desirable. 
Secondly, our friends of Ghana and 
Guinea surely must be aware of the 
fact that breaking away from the 
democratic labor movement of the 
world is exactly what the Commu- 
nists want; that a Pan-African move- 
ment will only enable the latter the 
more easily to infiltrate into such a 
movement to work for communism’s 
world aims. 

The American labor movement 
asks our friends of Ghana and Gui- 
nea and Morocco to_ reconsider 
whether their impatience with weak- 
nesses and hesitations in the demo- 
cratic world is not driving them on to 
a false road, which will only isolate 
them from their best friends. The 
AFL-CIO desires nothing so much as 
the unification of all African trade 
unionists into one strong organiza- 
tion on a democratic basis which 
will be the better able to fight for the 
future independence and _ prosperity 
of a free Africa. 


HE U.S. can’t avoid playing a 

leading role in Africa’s future. 
Born in a revolutionary struggle for 
independence. from colonial control, 
with democratic traditions and in- 
stincts, the leader of a Free World 
that is battling world communism 
for the minds of men, everything 
dictates that America’s attitude to- 
ward emerging independent Africa 


be a generous and forward-looking 
one, that our entire weight in inter- 
national affairs be thrown on the 
side of help and cooperation. 

Unfortunately, to date the record 
has not been as pristine as it might. 
Without for a moment belittling the 
importance of maintaining solidarity 
with our allies around NATO and the 
defense of Western Europe, and rec- 
ognizing the delicacy of the tactical 
approach forced upon us by our re- 
lations with France, it must definitely 
be said that America’s stand en the 
Algerian question leaves much to be 
desired. 

Algerian independence is a burn- 
ing symbol for all of Africa, and our 
wobbling on the question—in spite 
of our basic sympathy for African 
freedom—has definitely left the im- 
pression with Africans that we worry 
more about offending France than we 
do about the Africans’ legitimate 
aspirations. 

Or take our carelessness, some- 
times, vis-d-vis the melancholy phe- 
nomenon at the other end of the con- 
tinent, South Africa, which is the 
concentrated symbol of everything 
negative and evil in colonialist con- 
trol and oppression. 

According to a report published in 
the very reputable Christian Science 
Monitor (October 8, 1959), a na- 
tional broadcast in South Africa was 
made by the American Ambassador 
there, Philip Crowe, and in that 
broadcast he said: 

“The United States and South Af- 
rica are partners (!!) in the modern 
world’s outstanding phenomenon, the 
awakening of Africa. * * * [This 
partnership is] made easier by our 





common heritage of Western values, 
our similar backgrounds of pioneer 
history, our like spiritual and reli- 
gious beliefs and our fundamental 
desire to place the individual rather 
than the state at the center of politi- 
cal systems.” 


HIs is absolutely incredible and 
Tincredibly stupid. Granting the 
usual exaggerations of diplomatic 
niceties, how could the top representa- 
tive of the U.S. in South Africa allow 
himself to insist on a_ purported 
identity of ideals between the U.S. 
and South Africa? 

Nothing could be calculated more 
effectively to turn the Africans 
against us. Such a statement destroys 
at one blow much of the good work 
which has been patiently done by 
American representatives in Africa. 
The tragedy is compounded by the 
fact that the sentiments expressed do 
not represent the real views of the 
United States. 

Algeria in North Africa, apartheid 
in South Africa! Two ends of a nut- 
cracker which will squeeze the West 
out of Africa if the failures of con- 
science and intelligence they repre- 
sent are not overcome. At stake is 
not only the life of Africa but the 
very life of Western democratic so- 
ciety itself. 

If Africa is allowed to fall into the 
agonies of racial antagonism, tribal 
divisionism, economic disruption and 
political instability because of the 
lack of vision of the West, then it 
will turn from the West and the vic- 
tory of world communism over world 
democracy will be made that much 
easier. And time is running out! 








no more, no less. 


Be active! 





There’s just one way of making sure that 
your union will function as you want it to 
function—you must regularly attend union 
meetings and participate to the fullest extent 
in all the affairs of your organization. 

Do your full duty as a good 
citizen and a good trade unionist. 
meetings and shift your responsibilities as a 


union member to the shoulders of others. 


Your Union and You 


Your union is exactly what you make it— 
thought to the various problems and issues 


Don’t skip 





Attend meetings regularly. 


confronting your union. 
something to say, speak up. 
the course you believe your union should 
follow. And when the time to vote on a prop- 
osition arrives, vote wisely. 

Yes, it is a fact—your union is what you 
and your fellow members make it. 


Take an interest! Attend every meeting! 


It’s your union. 
ed 


Give careful 


When you have 
Make known 


Help make it a dandy! 
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Organized Labor 


and the M; inority Worker 
Need Each Other 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Director, Department of Civil Rights, AFL-CIO 


MERICAN labor has dedi- 
A cated itself to more inten- 

sive efforts in the months 
ahead to secure equal rights and 
equal justice for Americans in every 
field of life. 

Actions unanimously taken by the 
last convention of the AFL-CIO 
have reinforced and intensified the 
civil rights program of the AFL-CIO 
and have given civil rights to top 
priority among the goals and pro- 
gram objectives of the entire Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

Why does organized labor attach 
top importance to the protection of 
equa! rights to all Americans, in 
labor’s own ranks, in employment, 
in housing and every field of life? 
The first reason is, of course, the 
moral reason. Discrimination against 
people because of their race, their 
creed or the color of their skin is 
morally wrong. But another com- 
pelling reason is that such discrimi- 
nation hurts organized labor. 

When minority workers 
outside trade union ranks and do not 
have the benefits of union-main- 
tained standards, they are forced to 
accept lewer conditions and inferior 
benefits in their employment. They 
thus become the source of unfair 
competition undermining the prevail- 
ing union-won standards. Organized 
labor, therefore, wants and needs to 
have all workers within its ranks, 
without regard to race, creed or 
color, on the basis of full and com- 
plete equality. 

As we look upon the rapidly 
changing industrial scene and dis- 
cern the shape of things to come, it 
becomes clear that the minority 
workers need unions just as much as 
unions need them. We live in a time 





remain 
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of swift technological change in in- 
dustry. Automation is sweeping 
through the plants and workshops of 
America. Automation makes it pos- 
sible to have machines, instead of 
men, operate machines. 

The advance of automation through 
industry means far-reaching changes 
in the structure of labor force. Auto- 
mation results in growing demand 
for highly skilled workers. On the 
other hand, it means a relative de- 
cline in the industrial requirements 
for workers in lower skill classifica- 
tions. 

Denial of equal opportunity to 
minority workers by employers in 
the past has led to undue concentra- 
tion of these workers in the lower 
skill classifications. As a result the 


rapid spread of automation will hit 
hard the minority worker in indus- 
try. For him it will create serious 
problems of job security and of find- 





; Labor is working for fair play 
for Americans in every field. 
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ing other suitable employment. Who 
will help the minority worker to 
meet these problems so crucial to 
him? The employer? 

The evidence makes it clear that 
corporate management is not dis- 
charging its responsibility to accord 
equal opportunity to workers with- 
out regard to race, creed or color. 

To be sure, there are exceptions. 
The International Harvester Com- 
pany, for example, has done an out- 
standing job of furthering non-dis- 
crimination policy in its facilities. 
North American Aviation is another 
company that has established a nota- 
ble record. 

But these companies along with a 
few others are the exceptions that 
prove the rule. 

The truth is that employers gen- 
erally have been grossly derelict in 
their duties both to the workers and 
to the community in their failure to 
further equal rights and opportunity 
in employment. The fact is that 
there is not one national association 
of manufacturers or trade associa- 
tion in the United States that has a 
civil rights policy, a civil rights 
program or any staff to advance fair 
employment opportunities in indus 
try. 

The minority worker on the mod- 
ern industrial scene clearly needs 
help in achieving employment se- 
curity and in successfully adjusting 
to rapidly changing conditions. Only 
labor unions can provide this help 
to him. For it is the labor move: 
ment that has demonstrated by past 
performance its ability to bring 
equal employment opportunity and 
fair employment practices within the 
reach of the minority worker. It 
was organized labor that launched 
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a drive for fair employment prac- 
tice legislation, national, state and 
local, and is carrying a daily fight 
for enforceable and_ well-adminis- 
tered FEPC laws. 

It was organized labor, also, that 
initiated the drive for the inclusion 
of non-discrimination clauses in col- 
lective bargaining contracts in in- 
dustry. Today these clauses, ac- 
cepted by employers but initiated 
and insisted upon by unions, pro- 
vide the most important single in- 
strumentality to assure non-discrimi- 
nation on our industrial. scene. 

The labor movement needs the 
minority worker within its ranks 
and the minority worker needs the 
labor movement in this hour of need. 
The minority worker needs the un- 
ion, he needs to stand together with 
his union brothers, if he is to over- 
come the disadvantages pressed 
against him today and to meet suc- 
cessfully the even greater challenge 
of changing technology in the years 
ahead. 

Although labor is making good 
progress in civil rights, much more 
remains to be done. There are still 
situations in which all of us 
must help bring about corrective ac- 
tion and full compliance with the 


civil rights mandate of the AFL-CIO. 


many 


The need, however, is :or much more 
than corrective action. There is 
pressing need also for preventive ac- 
tion. Ways and means need to be 
developed by unions to make sure 
in advance that willing and voluntary 
effort of their membership will pre- 
vent any possible infraction of AFL- 
CIO non-discrimination policy in 
any form. 


’ 

ABoR’S civil rights objectives are 

broad and wide-ranging. They 
include our concern in non-discrimi- 
nation in employment, in housing, 
in schools and in all forms of pub- 
lic accommodation and recreation as 
well as the right of all citizens to vote. 

To attain these objectives there is 
much for each of us to do. 

But the overriding practical ob- 
jective, which calls for special prior- 
ity and special concentration in the 
days immediately ahead, is the cam- 
paign waged by the labor movement 
and by all good friends of civil rights 
to secure the enactment of a good 
civil rights bill in the next session of 
Congress. 

In the closing hours of the last 
session, the majority leader of the 
Senate, with agreement from the 
minority leader, set the date of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960, as the day on which 





the Senate will act on civil rights 
legislation. Mark well this date of 
February 15, 1960. This is the tar- 
get date. This is the date for which 
we must prepare. 

Labor’s call for a proper civil 
rights enactment by this Congress 
was issued by the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, meeting in San Francisco last 
September. 

The civil rights resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the AFL-CIO 
convention said: 

“We call for the enactment of a 
proper federal Civil Rights Law to 
make possible enforcement of the 
civil rights of our citizens, including 
a grant of powers to the Attorney 
General to seek injunctive relief in 
cases involving abuses of the rights 
of American citizens.” 

Inclusion of this provision in the 
civil rights bill is the heart of the 
matter. This is the vital Part III cut 
out by the opposition from the civil 
rights bill as enacted into law in 
1957. It is a civil rights bill with 
this provision that we of the labor 
movement consider meaningful and 
are fighting for. 

The battle for civil rights is a 
battle for justice. By standing and 
fighting for a good civil rights bill. 
we can gain the victory we seek. 


FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS — 


Fighting Your Fight 
From United Paper 


When you get past the newspaper bally- 
hoo and the legalistic mumbo-jumbo, the 
steel strike boils down to people versus 
money—and there are no neutrals. Which 
side are you on? If you're a union mem- 
ber, the choice has been made for you—by 
steel management. 

Skim over labor history and you'll see 
the impact of Big Steel union-management 
relations upon wages and working con- 
ditions in every basic industry of our 
economy. Like it or not, the barons of 
Big Steel are still the bellwether of man- 
agement throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

If they can break the will of the Steel- 
workers and force that great union to 
surrender and stand by helpless while 
twenty years of collective bargaining prog- 
ress are ripped from the guts of its con- 
tracts, if the Steelworkers Union is forced 
to its knees, it will signal the greatest cor- 
porate onslaught against union-negotiated 
working conditions in history. 

If the steel strike is busted, the chances 
of your being out on the bricks, come 
your contract expiration, will be greater 
than ever—either that, or be prepared for 
the speed-ups, the pay cuts, the scrapping 
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of conditions carefully built into 
agreement over the years. 

It makes sense, it’s sound insurance, for 
us to do something to make sure the Steel- 
workers do not lose. Anyone with a grain 
of sense can see the difference between a 
few bucks’ contribution each month and 
foregoing an entire paycheck by being on 
strike. When the officers of your local 
union come to you about this, be prepared 
to do your share. Help the men fighting 
your fight, those who are sacrificing now 
so that you need not sacrifice later. 


Class War 


From The Machinist 


The leadership of American industry— 
that part represented by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers—presented an 
unwholesome spectacle at its annual get- 
together in New York's swanky Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

In this Twentieth Century no union con- 
vention has ever witnessed such a virulent, 
sustained attack against employers as the 
NAM speakers heaped on unions. Had any 
union ever programmed such a bare-faced 
class attack against industry, the NAM 
would have demanded that the red squad 
go in with tear gas and the Un-American 


your 


Activities Committee would have  dis- 
patched investigators. And there would 
have been reason to suspect foreign in- 
fluence. For what the NAM members 
heard was not what most Americans ex- 
pect from an American organization. 


Political Action 
From CWA News 


Here’s one businessman who thinks that 
business should get into politics—but not 
for selfish reasons. Joseph M. Baird, pres- 
ident of the Baird Chemicals Corporation, 
wrote in Chemical Week that business 
should get politically active for the common 
good. 

He wrote: 

“Politics, as I understand it, concerns 
itself with all aspects of communal life. 
Why must the proposed accent for the 
businessman be on such key areas as 
‘pricing, anti-trust, tariffs, regulation, la- 
bor’? What about the need for schools? 
For adequate medical care? For decent 
housing? For national security? I am re- 
luctant to believe that businessmen are 
indifferent to these needs. As a very prac- 
tical matter, I know that they cannot be 
indifferent to them unless they intend to 
migrate entirely out of American life.” 
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BBHE most significant develop- 
uC ment in the recent convention 
of the Cuban Congress of La- 
bor—the first since the victory of 
Fidel Castro—was the complete purge 
of anti-Communist elements from any 
significant position of leadership in 
the new CTC administration. 

Three known  anti-Communists 
who had been serving on the CTC 
executive board since last January 
have been eliminated. They were 
Conrado Becquer, Reinol Gonzalez 
and J. A. Plana. All three were 
prominent in the underground strug- 
gle against the Batista dictatorship. 

In order to save the appearances 
of “unity,” those who managed the 
convention from behind the scenes 
had to leave on the thirteen-man ex- 
ecutive board at least one known 
anti-Communist. They chose Oc- 
tavio Loit, the most outspoken anti- 
Communist at the convention, secre- 
tary of organization and the No. 2 
man in the former directorate; but 
they relegated him to the window- 
dressing position of “delegate to 
official and employer organizations,” 
where he would wield no significant 
power or influence. 

In his place as secretary of organi- 
zation the convention elected Jesus 
Soto, outspoken pro-Communist. An- 
other fellow-traveler, if not an actual 
Communist, Alvares de la Campa, 
was elected to the key post of secre- 
tary of foreign relations, in place of 
Reinol Gonzalez. 

The convention started with the 
26th of July Movement having the 
overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates. The Communists had less than 
15 per cent. -Another group com- 
posed of leaders belonging to the 
Autentico (Democratic) Party com- 
manded the allegiance of a sizable 
number of delegates, all experienced 
trade union leaders. But its effective- 
ness collapsed when the 26th of July 
leadership imposed from above a 
policy of collaboration with the Com- 
munists. 

Early reports from Cuba em- 
phasized the fact that no publicly 
known, card-carrying member of the 
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Communists Control Labor in Cuba 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


AFL-CIO Inter-American Representative 


Communist party was elected to the 
CTC executive board. This was in- 
terpreted as a defeat for the Com- 
munists and a “rebuke” to Fidel 
Castro, who had advocated their in- 
clusion. 

Now that all the facts are avail- 
able, it is clear that the Communists 
had practically their own way in 
everything else. 


HE convention resolved to with- 
Tt aw its affiliation with the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT) and announced its 
intention of setting up a new Latin 
American confederation of trade un- 
ions with headquarters in Havana 
under the direction of the CTC. This 
is precisely what the Communists 
had been advocating for quite some 
time, and this is the line that Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers are sup- 
porting in Chile, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and elsewhere. 

The convention demonstrated that 
democratic anti-Communist _ senti- 
ment is very strong among the rank- 
and-file Cuban trade unionists. How- 
ever, in an atmosphere of psychologi- 
cal violence such as the one that pre- 
vailed throughout the convention— 
where every word of disagreement 
with the policy laid down by Fidel 
Castro and his henchmen was termed 
“treason” to the fatherland and the 
revolution—these democratic forces 
had no chance to prevail. 






The convention adopted a number 
of resolutions. Most of them reflect 
the current Communist party line in 
international affairs. Others, which 
caused uneasiness among the older 
and mature Cuban labor leaders and 
veritable consternation among the 
rank and file, called for placing a 
one year’s ban on all strikes, con- 
tribution of a day’s pay from each 
individual member toward payment 
for arms purchased by the Cuban 
government and a 4 per cent wage 
deduction to create a fund for Cuba’s 
industrialization. 

The convention rejected a propos- 
al to raise to $100 a month the mini- 
mum wage for Cuban workers. 

The decision adopted by the Cuban 
CTC to leave the ORIT-ICFTU and 
to launch a rival organization com- 
posed exclusively of Latin American 
unions is a threatening step that can- 
not be taken lightly. However, this 
is not the first time that attempts 
have been made by Communists and 
other totalitarian forces to disrupt 
the unity of the free labor movement 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Peron tried to do the same thing 
with his ATLAS, the Latin American 
organization which he was lavishly 
financing. But ATLAS vainly tried 
to gain the support of Latin Ameri- 
can workers by emphasizing a so- 
called third neutral position and a 
violent anti-U.S. attitude. When 
Peron fell, ATLAS faded away. 
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HE typical union affiliated with 

the AFL-CIO charges moderate 

initiation fees and monthly 
dues, pays some form of strike bene- 
fits and levies assessments only on 
rare occasions and then under strict 
constitutional controls. 

A survey of union financial prac- 
tices made by William F. Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, 
at the request of the Conference of 
Secretary-Treasurers brought replies 
from 112 unions, representing 64 per 
cent of the AFL-CIO membership. 

The survey gave this picture of 
trade union financial practices: 


MONTHLY DUES 


The average figure for monthly 
dues of the unions reporting was 
$3.50. Seventy-five per cent of the 
unions charged between $2 and $5. 

Most of the unions charging above 
$6 a month financed special pension 
funds, strike or death benefits out of 
payments. Craft union dues tended to 
be higher than those of industrial 
with an average of $4.75. 
Government employe unions had the 
lowest average dues of $2.25. 


PER CAPITA TAX 


The great majority of international 
unions receive per capita tax of be- 
tween 50 cents and $2 a month. Only 
eighteen unions reported a_ higher 
per capita tax. 

The constitutions of forty-one un- 
ions require that part of the per 
capita tax be set aside for a strike 
fund, twenty-four specify death bene- 
fits, and nine others earmark a por- 
tion of the income for a pension 
fund. 
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Dues Usually Moderate 


INITIATION FEES 


There was a wide range of initia- 
tion fees, but an analysis of seventy- 
eight unions which answered this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire shows the 
typical initiation fee to be ‘$7.50. 
Fifty-one unions reported fees were 
$5 and under; the average for fifteen 
others ranged between $5 and $10, 
and twenty-seven charged 
more than $10. 

The range, even within unions, was 
considerable since some international 
unions set minimum fees, others set 
maximums and still others leave the 
amount entirely to the discretion of 
the local union. In twenty-two of the 
unions reporting, a uniform initiation 
fee is set by the international. 


REINSTATEMENT FEES 


The most common provision for re- 
instatement is a fee equal to the ini- 
tiation fee. In forty-two unions, 
where a specific uniform initiation 
fee is set by the international un- 
ion, it is most commonly $10 or less. 

ASSESSMENTS 

Only seventeen unions reported 
having levied assessments since the 
merger of the AFL-CIO in 1955. Ten 
unions assessed their members dur- 
ing 1958 and only six assessments 
were reported during the first half of 
1959. About half of the assessments 
were under $5. 


STRIKE FUNDS 


Forty-eight unions reported that 
they maintain special strike funds. 
Nearly half of the strike funds have 
been set up since 1949 and the sur- 
vey notes that “an increasing number 
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of unions have adopted this practice.” 

Eighteen funds were established 
since 1954. Thirty-five of the report- 
ing unions say their strike funds are 
specifically limited to the payment of 
strike benefits. 

STRIKE BENEFITS 

Of 110 unions responding to this 
question, sixty-nine paid strike bene- 
fits, forty-six of them as a matter of 
right of all strikers and twenty-three 
based on individual need. Where uni- 
form venefits are paid, the amount 
varies from $10 a week to $70 a week, 
with the majority under $25. In some 
cases the amount of benefits is based 
on the size of the worker’s family. 

The most frequent qualifications 
for strike benefits are that the strike 
be duly authorized by the interna- 
tional, that the individual striker be a 
member in good standing and that he 
fulfill his regular strike or picket 
duties. Most unions require a wait- 
ing period of one or two weeks before 
benefits are paid. 


FUND INVESTMENT 


The most common type of invest- 
ment for union funds continues. to be 
government bonds. Eight unions are 
required by their constitutions to in- 
vest only in treasury bonds, while 
thirteen others are limited to bonds 
or government-insured securities. 

Sixty-one unions are investing in 
some type of government security. 
Forty-three unions have investments 
in savings banks, thirty-four in build- 
ing and loan associations, thirteen in 
corporate stock, eleven in corpora- 
tion bonds and twelve in real estate 
mortgages. 
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Railroad Propaganda 


(Continued from Page 6) 


aren’t proposing adjustments of this 
kind. All that they really mean is 
that they want to preserve these con- 
ditions but make their employes per- 
form 60 per cent more work for the 
same unit pay. 

To offset this clearly unbearable 
loss in take-home pay, the railroads 
also are advancing another proposal 
involving the mileage ceilings of en- 
gine crews. At present the average 
crew operates 4,800 miles per month 
in passenger service and approxi- 
mately 3,200 miles per month in 
freight service. 

What would this proposed rules 
change really mean? It would place 
thousands of enginemen out of work. 
A few high seniority men would be 
allowed to make higher overall earn- 
ings, but at a great increase in their 
total working hours. Here a safety 
factor enters. Higher speed trains 
mean greater strain upon the engine- 
men and consequently greater fatigue. 
Instead of lengthening hours as train 
speeds rise, the requirements of safety 
demand that the total be steadily re- 
duced. 

A third rules change which has 
been asked by the railroads involves 
the location of terminal points. The 
railroads are asking for authority to 
establish and relocate existing ter- 
minal points at their own discretion. 
On the surface, such a proposal may 
not seem to significant, but let us look 
at some of its implications. 


HAT is involved is literally the 
W srestion of ghost towns in many 
areas and the destruction of billions 
of dollars in property values with no 
appreciable advantages to the rail- 
roads. Railroad communities—and 
there are many of them—depend al- 
most solely upon the men and women 
who work and live there. If income 
among railroad workers drops or dis- 
appears, all of the business establish- 
ments in these communities suffer. 
Whenever one of these terminal 
points is moved, a great economic 
and social upheaval occurs for the 
people involved. Engine and train 
crewmen, who have usually purchased 
homes in these communities, must 
move in order to preserve their jobs 
and their source of income. Dis- 
patchers, yardmen, shopmen and 
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clerks must follow. These railroad 
families, whose life savings have been 
invested in homes near the abolished 
terminal point, thus find much of 
their equity wiped out because they 
must try to dispose of them at a time 
when the market has completely van- 
ished. 

With the departure of these rail- 
road families goes the reason many 
towns have for existing. Schools, rec- 
reational facilities, municipal build- 
ings—all erected at considerable cost 
by the community—stand empty and 
unused, and these once prosperous 
communities plunge into decline. The 
economic loss is made all the more 
tragic by the uprooting of the lives 
of good citizens, whose roots and 
friendships are in the communities 
which the railroads want the uni- 
lateral right to abolish. 

Also involved in this proposal is 
the seniority protection of the men 
who operate from one division point 
to another. The carriers seek to dis- 
rupt the seniority that years of faith- 
ful service have gained for those who 
have spent five, ten, twenty and even 
thirty and more years in the industry. 

There is a human element in every 
industry and business. Too often we 


mistake production, automation and 
technological progress as controlling 
factors in life rather than relate them 
to the overall concept of human val- 
ues. People have human needs, hu- 
man desires and human rights. Ma- 
chines should not supersede those 
things, nor should they control our 
outlook on life. Machines should work 
for humanity. 

A certain amount of specialization 
exists in the railroad industry. The 
shopmen know their jobs well, as do 
switchmen, brakemen, conductors, 
firemen and engineers. Another type 
of specialization is found in the dif- 
ference between yard and road as- 
signments among engine and train 
crews. It is one thing for an engineer 
and his fireman to know the intricate 
switching assignments of a huge yard 
and another to know the roadbed, 
track curvature and grade and other 
requirements of a road assignment. 
The same is applicable to train men 
and yard switchmen. Their jobs de- 
mand distinct knowledge and _ skill 
which provide for safe and efficient 
operation. 

A yard crew cannot be expected 
to take a long freight train over 
tracks foreign to them. Nor can a 
road crew coming off a run be ex- 
pected to perform yard switching in 
dangerously unfamiliar surroundings 
and conditions. It’s something like 
asking a railroad vice-president of 





Editor Accuses Railroads 


HE railroad industry is trying to 

use its advertising dollars to buy 
editorial support for its “feather- 
bedding” charges against its em- 
ployes, a South Dakota weekly news- 
paper has asserted. 

The newspaper, the Salem Special, 
told its readers that an order for a 
paid advertisement by the Association 
of American Railroads was “accom- 
panied by instructions in which we 
were requested to position the ad op- 
posite an ‘appropriate’ editorial.” 

Risking the cancellation of the rail- 
road industry’s heavy advertising 
schedule—a fate which befell the 
Gazette of Charleston, West Virginia, 
for editorially criticizing the mislead- 
ing “featherbedding” accusations— 
the South Dakota newspaper declared: 

“This is clearly an instance of an 


advertiser seeking to use an adver- 
tising order as pressure to secure 
editorial support for its position. Ad- 
vertising is a commodity, and when 
it is purchased that’s what the adver- 
tiser gets. The editorial support of 
this newspaper isn’t for sale and never 
will be. 

“This is an example of the efforts 
that are made by powerful national 
organizations to influence the press 
of the country and to attempt to sub- 
vert it in exchange for a few dollars 
in business. 

“Whenever any publication suc- 
cumbs to this sort of pressure, it kills 
a free press in its area. Such publi- 
cation becomes false to the first prin- 
ciples of newspapering and trades the 
dignity of independence for the sub- 
servience of money-grubbing.” 
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personnel to spend the last two hours 
of his day as superintendent of the 
electrical shop. He would be a 
hazard, 

The coming of diesels brought an 
end to an era that most ‘railroaders 
recall with nostalgia. The puffing 
steam engines created a lot of smoke 
and soot, but they had a special 
charm no one could deny. Aboard 
these engines the locomotive firemen 
fed the “iron hogs” for nearly a 
century. First they used wood. 
Then came coal and later there were 
the automatic stokers that eliminated 
most of the coal shoveling, even 
though coal was still used as fuel. 

Dieselization brought an end to 
the great old puffers, and their stimu- 
lating whistle became a thing of the 
The fireman, however, did not 
fade into history. Instead, he ex- 
changed his coal shovel and knowl- 
edge of automatic stokers for a new 
set of work tools. These tools were 
diesel engine troubleshooting books, 
a working knowledge of the great 
new power that uses oil to generate 
electricity. 

His name didn’t change—probably 
because of his proud tradition—but 
his duties in many respects became 
more complicated and certainly more 
important. The fireman retained his 
regular work as safety lookout on 
the left side of the locomotive cab 
and his duties in assisting the engi- 


past. 


neer and training to be an engineer 
himself one day. To those he added 
the responsibility of supervising the 
power-producing units of any num- 
ber of units operating in 
multiple as one locomotive. 


HEN a train is in operation, en- 
W cine malfunctions cause warning 
signals to light up in the locomotive 
cab. It is the fireman who has the 
responsibility and the skill to inves- 
tigate these trouble calls, locate the 
disorder and, if possible, restore the 
unit to operating conditions without 
interfering with the continuous op- 
eration of the train. 

The fireman is readily available 
when and if an engineer becomes in- 
capacitated, and no matter what 
grandiose claims are made about the 
“dead man’s control,” there is no 
better safety device than the engi- 
neer and his fireman working as a 
team. Those are the sentiments of 
many top railroad officials and of 
railroad operating workers without 
exception. 
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None of the automatic devices in- 
troduced in railroading makes the 
fireman obsolete. He is the employe 
responsible for checking and super- 
vising the power production of the 
technological device involved, the 
diesel engine. The locomotive fire- 
man is indispensable to railroad 
safety and the proper and efficient 
operation of trains. He is needed to 
provide the supply of new workers 
undergoing training to become loco- 
motive engineers. 

Just as railroad management is 
ignoring the demands of safety in its 
reckless proposal to remove firemen 
from freight and yard service opera- 
tions, it is similarly irresponsible in 
its effort to eliminate what Daniel 
Loomis has referred to as “the brake- 
man who handles no brakes on 
power-brake-equipped freight trains.” 

It just happens that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regularly re- 
ports casualties to employes of the 
railroads in many sub-classifications, 
and among them is one involving 
the accidents sustained in the “op- 
eration of hand brakes.” If brake- 
men are handling no brakes, as Mr. 
Loomis alleges, how then did it hap- 
pen that in 1954 there were three 
train service men killed and 688 in- 
jured in the operation of hand 
brakes? In 1955 six were killed and 
793 injured in the operation of hand 
brakes. In 1956, there were five 
killed and 863 injured in the opera- 
tion of hand brakes. More than 12 
per cent of all casualties to brake- 
men in those three years occurred in 
the operation of those hand brakes 
that have supposedly vanished. 

Brakemen are performing an im- 
portant and dangerous function, and 
the steady increase in their casualty 
rate shows that the need for an ade- 
quate number in the interests of 
safety is increasing—and no dimin- 
ishing as the employers contend. 

Similar to railroad management’s 
proposal to eliminate firemen is its 
demand that it have the sole right to 
determine the use of conductors, 
brakemen and engineers. 

There is a popular notion circu- 
lating in employer circles that the 
managers of an industry must have 
the exclusive right to decide when 
and where employes will be used. 
This greater flexibility, they say, will 
enable the industry to receive ~full 
benefit of automated techniques. 

Look at that proposition in the 
case of the railroad industry. The 











If any man tells you he 
loves America yet he hates 
labor, he is a liar. If any 
man tells you he trusts Amer- 
ica yet fears labor, he is a 
fool. There is no America 
without labor. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 











employers want to decide when and 
where they can use employes. The 
workers have their rights too. They 
have the right to protect themselves 
against unwise management en- 
croachment, 

The American railroad industry 
has demonstrated over the years an 
inability to provide safe, efficient op- 
eration without the guidance of gov- 
ernment agencies and the checkrein 
influence of the labor organizations. 
Insurance companies still classify 
railroad operating work as hazardous 
and charge considerably higher rates 
on these job classifications. 

It was the railroad labor organi- 
zations that fought for and helped 
bring about every safety regulation 
and device now taken for granted on 
the railroads. These include even 
such basic requirements as electric 
headlights, automatic car couplers, 
locomotive inspection and even the 
entire signal system in use in this 
country. Labor’s efforts to improve 
railroad safety have always been 
bitterly opposed by railroad manage- 
ment. 

That opposition exists today. Over 
two years ago we asked the railroads 
to work with us in setting up a joint 
labor-management safety committee 
to try to halt the steady rise in rail- 
road accidents. We could not secure 
the railroads’ cooperation. The rail- 
way labor organizations then set up 
a safety committee of their own. 

Safety legislation invariably gets 
the tag of “make work” legislation 
or “legalized featherbedding” pinned 
on it by rail management. Kenneth 
Tuggle, chairman of the ICC, regards 
such legislation as necessary to the 
safety of the employes and the pub- 
lic. Safety legislation does not in 
any manner have the purpose of 
creating jobs, Mr. Tuggle says. 

Historically, the financial interests 
that control the nation’s railroads 
have always placed profit above 
safety, and that is what they are do- 
ing now in their “featherbedding” 
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campaign. Given the prerogative to 
assign crews at their own discretion, 
the railroad management most as- 
suredly would follow its past at- 
tempts to milk as much work from 
the léast number of employes pos- 
sible without regard to safe opera- 
tion and efficient service to shippers 
and the traveling public. 

Railroad labor, with the public’s 
interest just as much in mind as its 
own natural interest in self-protec- 
tion against the hazards of railroad 
employment, will use all of its re- 
sources to prevent changes in the 
working rules which would threaten 
safe and efficient railroad operations. 

Instead of attacking their employes 
with false charges, the railroads 
would better serve their own interests 
and those of the nation if they would 
abandon their present defeatist atti- 
tude concerning the future of the 
railroads. If management would only 
devote the energy it now is wasting 
in attacking non-existent “feather- 
bedding” to its primary function of 
actively competing for the amount of 
business it could get by providing 
better service, most of the railroads’ 
problems would quickly vanish. 

Instead of responding to competi- 
tion by seeking to meet it through 
better selling and more adequate 
service, the railroads appear to have 
thrown in the sponge. They are run- 
ning fewer passenger trains. Diners 
have been dropped on many long 
runs. Many stations have no red 
cap service. Lack of cleanliness 
and sanitation of some trains has 
reached the point of becoming a 
threat to public health. 

Should one wonder that the air- 
lines and buses are getting a steadily 
higher share of passenger service 
under such circumstances? The won- 
der really is that railroad service has 
held up so well. 


ESPITE all that railroad manage- 
ment has been doing deliber- 
ately to discourage passenger train 
operations, more passengers are using 
the railroads today than ever before 
—when the available service is taken 
into consideration. This becomes 
clear when it is remembered that from 
1929 to 1957, the railroads took off 
so many trains that there was a drop 
of 50 per cent in the total passenger 
train miles run by the railroads. 
In spite of the tremendous cutback 
in available railroad service and in 
spite of the tremendous increase in 
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competing passenger service facili- 
ties in the form of buses, airlines 
and greater use of private passenger 
cars for interurban travel, the rail- 
roads decrease in revenue passenger 
miles over the same period was only 
10 per cent. 

These figures prove conclusively 
that the railroads could be carrying 
a considerably greater portion of 
passenger business—and at a profit 
— if they would only make the effort. 

We have all seen the railroads’ 
ads on featherbedding, but how 
many of us can recall the last time 
advertisements to promote railroad 
travel approached even 10 per cent 
of the advertising space the airlines 
use to promote their business? 

Railroad mismanagement is by no 
means confined to the sphere of pas- 
senger service. Some railroads have 
gone out of their way to discourage 
less-than-carload freight. Others want 
to drop the income they receive from 
hauling mail, and still others have 
cut back on the services they per- 
form for shippers. The present state 
of maintenance of the freight car 
fleet and of track and roadbed has 
reached such a deplorable state that 
it is now the subject of investigation 
by Congress. 

The railroads have only one thing 
to sell—service. Yet the philosophy 
that is being followed by railroad 
management in too many instances 


is to cut down on service in the ex- 
pectation that more money will be 
made as services are eliminated. Such 
an approach to railroading just won’t 
work. Moreover, it cannot long be 
tolerated because it is contrary to 
the national interest. 

Those of us who work in the rail- 
road industry have unlimited faith 
in its future. We know how far 
more efficient a form of transporta- 
tion the railroads could be if they 
were only properly used. We would 
like to work with management to- 
ward that end, because we believe 
that jobs in the industry can best be 
preserved, not by seeking to destroy 
safety standards but by doing con- 
stantly better the transportation job 
which only the railroads are 
equipped to do. 

Railroad labor in this country has 
never fought the introduction of 
labor-saving devices when they have 
contributed to more efficient—and 
safe—railroading. The unmatched 
productivity increase among workers 
in the railroad industry is ample tes- 
timony to this fact. 

Railroad management should settle 
disagreements with its workers in 
the traditional way—at the bargain- 
ing table and not in propaganda 
campaigns in the public press. 

We hope such an era of labor- 
management cooperation on the rail- 
roads will arrive soon. 


An Unusual Situation 


EVERAL hundred Massachusetts 
hat workers, members of the 
United Hatters with an unusual rela- 
tionship to the firm which employs 
them, have approved a new contract 
calling for a package wage increase 
of 714 per cent. Signing of the agree- 
ment was announced in New York by 
Alex Rose, president of the United 
Hatters and also board chairman of 
the Merrimac Hat Company of Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts. 
One year ago the 100-year-old, 
deficit-ridden firm was ready to put 
its machinery and other assets on the 


auction block. Its operations were 


suspended and its 325 unionized em- 
ployes, out of work, faced a sad 
Christmas. 

Since then sales have increased and 
company operations are in the black. 
Net earnings before taxes for the first 
nine months of 1959 were $163,000. 


The company had a loss of $170,000 
in the same period of 1958. The 
company’s profits are being shared by 
the stockholders, employes and _ the 
community of Amesbury, whose 11,- 
000 population is economically de- 
pendent on the Merrimac plam. 

The employes bought control of the 
firm last February to keep it in busi- 
ness and thereby save their jobs. 

Mr. Rose pointed out that contract 
negotiations this year were on the 
same basis as in past years. No fav- 
oritism was shown the employe-owned 
concern, he said. 

In the negotiations the manage- 
ment was represented by Hans Rie, 
Merrimac president before the em- 
ployes bought control. Representing 
the union was Frank Cynewski, in- 
ternational vice-president of the Hat- 
ters Union and business manager of 
the Amesbury local. 
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>The United Auto Workers have an- 
nounced a new approach to organiz- 
ing activities by decentralizing the 
responsibility for organizing and 
giving more authority to the union’s 
nineteen regional directors. Under 
the new arrangement the UAW or- 
ganizers will work under a special 
coordinating committee composed of 
the union’s six top officers, 


>Fresh off the press is a new hand- 
book for crew members and dele- 
gates of ships operating under con- 
tracts with the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union. The booklet points out 
that shipboard activity is the heart of 
the union and the delegates are im- 
portant representatives of the crew 
and the union. 


Charles F. Moran, a district repre- 
sentative, has been named a vice- 
president of the Boilermakers and 
Blacksmiths to fill the vacancy created 
by the recent death of William G. 
Pendergast. The new vice-president 
has been a member of Local 621 at 
Holyoke, Mass., since 1941. 


>Members of Lodge 1607, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
have won gains in a new two-year 
contract with Ithaca Gun Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y. The agreement calls 
for an across-the-board wage increase 
and improvements in paid vacations 
and hospital benefits. 


California Governor Edmund G. 
Brown has appointed the president 
of the San Bernardino Central Labor 
Council as judge of the Municipal 
Court of the San Bernardino Judicial 
District. The new judge is John 
Biddle Lawrence. 


>The Bricklayers Union in Denver 
has marked its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. One of the first unions organ- 
ized in the Denver region, it provided 
the international with a president 
around the turn of the century. 


bHarry Van Arsdale, Jr., president 
of the New York City Central Labor 
Council, was honored by the National 
Committee for Rural Schools at its 
tenth anniversary luncheon. 
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>On the occasion of the second anni- 
versary of the American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, a statement 
by AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler hailed the great 
progress achieved by the union. “All 
labor rejoices,” he said. The'ABC 
was chartered after the expulsion of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers led by James Cross. 


>President George M. Harrison of 
the Railway Clerks has been named 
to the Export-Import Bank’s Advi- 
sory Committee. Mr. Harrison is an 


AFL-CIO vice-president. 


>Wage increases of 20 to 30 cents 
an hour, seven paid holidays and shift 
differentials were included in the first 
contract between the Western Pottery 
Company of Hollydale, Calif., and the 
International Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters, Local 307. Sweatshop 
conditions had prevailed until the 
empioyes of the company became or- 
ganized. 


>Samuel Jacobs, a labor educator and 
consumer specialist in the Washing- 
ton office of the United Auto Work- 
ers, was killed with his wife, Pearl, 
in an automobile accident near Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. He joined the UAW 
education staff in Detroit in 1948 and 
went to the Washington office in 1951. 


>The Canadian Labor Congress has 
called for a summit conference of 
labor, management and government. 
The CLC has charged the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce with making 
legislative recommendations that 
would create labor-management con- 
flict “unprecedented in this country.” 


>The Air Line Pilots Association has 
filed a vigorous protest against an 
order by the Federal Aviation Agency 
requiring pilots to retire at the age 
of 60. The FAA was lashed for “ar- 


bitrary rule-making in private.” 


bLocal 924 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes, New York City, 
recently issued an emergency call to 
all members for blood donors to help 
a member in critical condition. 
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bLabor’s concern with community 
problems was spotlighted at a New 
York City dinner honoring Peter 
Ottley, president of Local 144, Hotel 
Employes. Speakers who paid trib- 
ute to the veteran trade unionist in- 
cluded Mayor Robert F. Wagner and 
President A. Philip Randolph of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


>The Sidney Hillman Foundation has 
announced its tenth annual contest 
for outstanding contributions in lit- 
erature, journalism, drama, motion 
pictures, television and radio. En- 
tries must be submitted before Feb- 
ruary 1 to the Sidney Hillman Foun- 
dation, 15 Union Square, New York 
City. 


bDock A. Pittman, member of Lodge 
1949 of the International Association 
of Machinists at Indianapolis, re- 
ceived a badge and certificate to 
mark his thirty-five years as a mem- 
ber of the union. He joined Lodge 
1, Atlanta. Later he was active in 


Washington and Pocatello, Idaho. 


bLocal 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, New York 
City, has voted to contribute $1000 
a week for five weeks to support the 
year-old strike of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America against the 
Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills in 
North Carolina. 


bJoseph Tuvim, manager of Local 
142 of the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
in New York City, has been cited by 
the Union Label and Service Trades 
Department of New York State for 
his four decades of devoted service 
to the labor movement. 


>The Indianapolis and Vicinity Dis- 
trict Council of the Carpenters and 
the Eastern Indiana District Council 
have merged to form the Central In- 
diana District Council embracing 
4,000 members. J. Vernon Cox is 
president of the new organization. 


>A handbook for the guidance of lo- 
cal union officers has been issued by 
the International Union of Electrical. 


Radio and Machine Workers. 
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Habib Bourguiba, President of Tu- 
nisia—Since independence the Tu- 
nisian goverment has dedicated its 
efforts to improving the living condi- 
tions of workers and to promoting 
social progress. Important reforms 
have taken place among labor organi- 
zations as well as for the welfare of 
the people. The government has 
stressed its will to cooperate with the 
international community in order to 
improve the workers’ living condi- 
tions further. 

Conscious of the fact that there can 
be no peace and liberty as long as 
the masses remain enslaved in ignor- 
ance, misery and disease, Tunisia has 
put forth great efforts to develop eco- 
nomic activities and raise the stand- 
ard of living of the people. 

Nowadays peace and liberty form 
one entity throughout the world, and 
Tunisia could not remain indifferent 
to the fate of oppressed peoples now 
struggling for recognition of their 
right to dignity. I believe the de- 
colonization problem should be the 
major preoccupation of all demo- 
cratic peoples, I am convinced that 
American workers share this concern 
with us and will continue to act in 
favor of freedom for all peoples. 


William F. Schnitzler, secretary- 
treasurer, AFL-C1O—There are some 
who would say 
that we in Amer- 
ican labor should 
be satisfied, Ours 
is the largest 
single trade un- 
ion movement in 
the world, Our 
contracts are the 
best in the world. 
The wage standards, the hours, the 
working conditions enjoyed by our 
members stand head and shoulders 
above any others. But we are not 
satisfied. 

We know that so long as any 
worker is denied the benefits and the 
protection of a trade union, our job 
is far from completed. We know that 
so long as poverty exists, either in 
this country or anywhere in the 
world, the American labor movement 
has its work cut out for it. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


A large part of the job consists of 
bringing organization to the unor- 
ganized workers in industry. As we 
trade unionists know from years of 
bitter experience, unorganized plants 
and shops in our industries are a 
threat to the benefits and protections 
we have won, a threat to the wage 
scales we have brought up to a half- 
way decent level, a threat to the work- 
ing conditions which were achieved 
through years of struggle. 

That is the big job of the entire 
trade union movement—the task of 
organizing the unorganized workers. 
It is a task which demands the very 
best of all of us. 


Walter P. Reuther, president, 
United Auto Workers—We have a 
tremendous task 
ahead. A smaller 
percentage of the 
working force is 
organized today 
than was the case 
ten years ago. 
The character of 
the labor force is 
changing. If our 
movement is to have greater influ- 
ence upon the image of America in 
terms of working conditions and 
wages and hours and economics, 
upon legislation, then we need not 
only to keep abreast of our historic 
position in the relationship to the 
total labor force, but we need to 
organize a greater percentage. 

Can we organize the unorganized? 
The answer is yes. The American 
workers are ready to march. There 
is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
them, and these millions of unorgan- 
ized workers need the protection and 
the benefits of organization. They 
can’t get the protection and the bene- 
fits in the absence of organization. 
The unorganized workers need us and 
we need them because we need their 
numbers to make us stronger and 
more effective to create that counter- 
balance in our free society. 

Can we generate the same kind of 
determination, the same kind of total 
commitment to organizing the unor- 
ganized as we have seen people ex- 
hibit while haggling about three or 
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I think 
I have unlimited faith in 
the good will and the good sense of 
the people who make up the leader- 
ship of our labor movement. 


four or a dozen workers? 
we can. 


Anna Kethly, Hungarian trade un- 
ionist in exile—The Hungarian ques- 
tion is a human 
question. It in- 
volves all of us. 
Our common fate 
is bound up with 
the way the dip- 
lomats of the 
democratic world 
will treat the 
Hungarian ques- ' 
tion. Mankind cannot stand another 
Hungary. Let us unite and redeem 
the good name of world democracy 
by redeeming and restoring the free- 
dom of the Hungarian people. 

We think negotiations are good and 
necessary because they may contrib- 
ute to a lessening of the terrible inter- 
national tension. But the free nations 
must remain vigilant because—as | 
said many times during the past three 
years—what has happened and what 
is happening today in Hungary may 
happen to other nations tomorrow. 

We consider it our duty to call 
the attention of the free world to the 
very dubious value of Communist 
promises. 

The fate of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter 
and other Hungarian martyrs should 
remain a constant warning to the 
free world. 





Leo Perlis, director, AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities — Fund- 
raisers and social 
welfare execu- 
tives and influ- 
ential citizens 
should join social 
workers in tak- 
ing a good look 
at rat-infested 
homes, firetrap 
schools, crowded . 

mental wards and filthy skid rows. 
They should come and stay a while 
and see for themselves. This is the 
kind of “come see” tour that labor 
should help to organize. 

It may help some of us to think 
more about needs than about agen- 
cies. We may even want to admit 
that our budgeting process has been 
out of date for many years and needs 
to be almost completely overhauled. 
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DON'T SPEED DON'T SKID STAY ALIVE 











NOW THAT WINTER IS HERE... 


DRIVE WITH EXTRA CARE 





GET BEHIND 
STEELWORKERS 


THEIR FIGHT IS OUR FIGH 


AFL-CIO President Meany says: 

“This drive for funds will not end until the 
Steelworkers have won. If the Steelworkers 
were to lose this battle, every union would 
face a major assault on its own working con- 
ditions. Make no mistake about it—manage- 
ment is determined to wipe out industrial 
democracy. And labor is just as determined 
to preserve industrial democracy.” 


UNTIL THEIR FIGHT [8 WON. 


GIVE ONE HOUR’S PAY 


EVERY MONTH TO THE 


STEELWORKERS’ 
DEFENSE FUND 





